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A Tour. from Gibraltar to Tangierj« Sallee, Alogodore, Santa 
Cruz, Tarudant ; ‘and ‘thence over Mount Atlas to Morocco: 
including a particular Account of the Royal Harem, Sc: B: 
William Lempriere; Surgeon: 8vo: 4s. Boards: Walter. 
1791. | | : 
R. Lempriere’s narrative deferves ‘much attention. Wich: 
+" out any obtrufive affectation of entertaining and inftru :t- 
ing,’ without indulging in fentimental refinements, or filling h s 
pages with quarrels and difputes, he gives a plain and inter- 
efting relation of what he faw. He hes to have obferve ! 
with great attention, and to have related his travels with fid;!i-. 
ty. ‘The object of his journey was to cure the fon of the late 
emperor of Morocco of a complaint in his eyes, and it was un- 
dexrtaken on the application of the prince to the governor.o: 
Gibraltar. He landed at ‘Tangier, and followed. nearly th: 
windings of the coaft till he arrived at Santa Cruz. He then 
went a little to the fouth till he approached the river Suz, from 
whence he direéted his courfe eaftward to Tarudant, the refi= 
dence of the prince.. Circumftances, which we fhall foon. ex- 
plain, led him to Morocco, and he afterwards returned by a 
northerly rout from the éapital till he fell in with the coait at 
Mentfooria, and came home in his former track: | After hav- 
ing thus défcribed the direction of his journey, which our read- 
ers may eafily underftand from the commoneft maps, we fhall 


follow him at a diftance, and notice, as ufwal, fome of the new- 


eft and moft interefting circumftances and refleciions in this 
narrative. .. . ' yan 

At Larache the emperor’s-fhips fed to winters but it is 
now choaked up with fandj arid almoft all the ports are faid 
to have, in different degrees, been filled up. An enquiry into 
this circumftance, and into the ftate of the emperor's navy,’ 
our .authorthinks of importance to European-powers, who now 
pay a difgraceful tribute to,this fhadow of royalty. The em- 
peror cannot, indeed, build or refit his yeffeis; but a very m4 


; ; ; i ‘ 
fhare of the trade of Europe , ailing before an extenfive coait, 
he would be ena led'to greatly injure different nations, -with- 
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out the navies of England or France being able to prevent the 


danger or revenge the injury. The fmalleft galleys, or even 
row-boats, which a frigate could never reach, would be fufhi- 
cient: it is better, therefore, to fubmit to the difgrace, than for 
the fake of a trifling injury to expofe our merchandife and our 
feamen to fuch great rifques. 

The country in this route near the fea, is reprefented as fandy 
and rocky, divided by rivers, without the conveniences of 
bridges, or even the advantages of a boat. ‘The Moors, with» 
out difficulty, lay afide their'loofe drefs, place it on their heads, 
and fwim over with little apprehenfion. In the internal parts, 
which our author faw, the fertility and beauty of the country 
is very confiderable. We know that, in the laft era of Rome, 
Africa was the retreat of her fenators, a fertile refource for pro- 
vifions and fruits of different kinds, adorned with every {pecies 
of architecture which the luxuries or wants of this powerful na- 
tion required. At prefent, in the poffeffion of a fpirited and en- 
lightened people, it would be the firft country in the world.—At 
Larache our author was frequently confulted, as his profeffion 
and errand were known. ‘The difeafes, he tells us, were the 
hydrocele, from the loofe drefs, the warm bath, and intempe- 
rance in pleafure ; complaints of the eyes from the refleCtion 
of the white houfes; itch and other cutaneous complaints from 
an hereditary taint; indigeftion from luxury; and dropfies 
among the lower fort from poor living.. The medical know- 
ledge of the Moors and Jews is derived from Arabian receipts, 
which they employ with little diftin€tion or refleQion: ther 
remedies are almoft wholly external, their inftruments rude 
and inartificial, while fuperftition renders amulets and charms 
objects of almoft univerfal attention. In this route our author 
met with an encampment of Arabs, and we fhall feleé&t a part 
of his defcription. | : 


‘ Thefe encampmentsare generally at a very confiderable diftance 
from the cities and towns; the villages, on the other hand, are 
commonly quite in the vicinity of fome town. The encampment 
confifts of broad tents, conftructed either of the leaves of the pal- 
metto, or of camels hair. Some of them are fupported by canes, 
and others are fixed by pegs. The form of an Arab tent is in 
fome degree fimilar to a tomb, or the keel of a thip reverfed. 
They are dyed black, are broad, and very low. The tent of the 
Shaik or governor is confiderably larger than any of the others, 
and is placed in a confpicuous part ofthe camp. Thefe camps are 


_mamed by the Arabs Douhars, and the number of tents in them 
_ vary according to the proportion of people in the tribe or family. 
_ Some of the Douhars contain only four or five, while others con- 


aft of near a hundred. The camp forms either a complete circle 
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or an oblong fquare, but the firftis more common. The cattle, 
which are left to graze at large in the day, are carefully fecured 
within the boundaries at night. 

‘In all the camps the tents are clofed on the north fide, and are 
quite open. on the fouth, by which means they efcape the cold nor« 
therly winds, fo prevalent in this country during the winter fea- 
fon. 

‘ The Arabs who inhabit thefe encampments are in many refpects 
avery different race of people from the Moors who inhabit the 
towns. ‘The latter, from being in general more affluent, from 
their intercourfe with Europeans, and from their different .educa- 
tion, have introduced luxuries, and imbibed ideas, of which the 
others are entirely ignorant. From their ftrong family attachments 
indeed, as-well as from their inveterate prejudices in favour of an- 
tient cuftoms, thefe tribes of Arabs appear to be at a vaft diftance 
from a ftate of civilization. As this fingular people affociate con- 
tinually in tribes, their marriages are confined to their own family ; 
and fo ftri&t are they in the obfervance of this attachment, that 
they will not permit a perfon who is not in fome degree related to 
them to inhabit the fame camp with themfelves. . 

‘The hufband, wife, and children all fleep in the fame tent, 
commonly on a pallet of fheep-fkins, but fometimes on the bare 
‘ground. The children remain with their parents till they marry, 
‘when the friends of each party are obliged to provide them with 
a-tent, a ftone hand-mill to grind their corn, a bafket, a wooden 
bowl, and two earthen difhes, which conftitute the whole of their 
furniture. Befides thefe they have however a marriage portion, 
which confifts of a certain number of camels, horfes, cows, fheep, 
and goats, with @ proportionable quantity of wheat and barley : 
_and by grazing and cultivating the neighbouring ground, they gra- 
dually increafe their ftock. The Arabs have feldom more than 
one wife. Their women, who are in general the very oppofite to 
-every idea of beauty, do not, like thofe who inhabit the towns, 
conceal their faces in the prefence of ftrangers.’ | 


A*ftranger fleeps in one of thefe encampments with the moft 
perfect fecurity: the Arabs of the camp are an{werable for 
‘every thing that is loft. The lakes, near which the camps are 
ufually placed for the fupply of water, often abound with eels, 


_' which are ftruck with a barbed dart, and caught in great num- 


bers. The only guard of thefe encampments are dogs, who 
‘unite in attacking f{trangers, and even wild beatfts, if they ap- 
proach. . } | | 

' During our author’s refidence at Mogodore he obtained a | 
‘tolerably accurate account of the kingdom, which he defcribes 
‘at fome length ; but it is feldom very different from the defcrip- 
‘tions already in our hands. The fertility and beauty of this 
23” country 
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country we have already noticed: the fouthern provinces of 
Spain are fupplied with corn from this part of Africa; for with 
greater fertility of ground, the Moors and the Jews feem more 
induftrious than the Spaniards. ‘The Jews make wine, and 
diftil a kind of brandy from figs and raifins. The Barbary 
fheepare very fcarce here, and the horfes, for want of care, are 
greatly degenerated: the mules feem inferior in fize and beauty 
to thofe of Spain. Fowls of ever kind are common; but all 
the advantages of Africa are counterbalanced by numerous 
wild beafts, fnakes of an uncommon fize, and above all the fre 
quent returns of {warms of locufts in fuch numbers as todeftroy 
the corn and every other kind of grain which the earth bears. 
Our autlior faw a camelion of Mogodore, and remarked that 
it could move the ball of the eye quite round, and direct its 
eyes to two different objects at the fame time. It lives on 
flies, and catches them by darting out its long tongue, which 
is covered with a glutinous fluid that invifcates them. Except 
in this a€tion, its motions are flow. The population of Mo» 
rocco is inconfiderable, and the towns not numerous: this our 
author accounts for from the fmall number of rivers, which 
are very fhallow, and often in winter dried up. “he Negroes 
form the ftanding army of the empire: they are faid to be more 
lively, active, and enterprifing, than the Moors, but they are 
chiefly employed as the inftruments of defpotifm. Like the 
Pretorian guards, they began to be turbulent and dangerous, 
fo that the laft emperor difbanded many of the regiments. 
The inland journey from Santa Cruz to Tarudant was through 
a level, woody, and uncultivated country. © 

The buildings of the Moors have been often defcribed. Our 
author found them in the ufual ftyle: the parts inhabited opened 
into a couft, often floored with tyling, in the middle of which 
was a fountain. Mott of the Moorifh houfes have no windows, 
and this was the cafe with that in which he found Muley Ab- 
fulem, his patient, whofe difeafe was a cataraét in one eye, 
while the fight of the other was of little ufe, as by a violent 
fpafm it was almoft immoveably turned inwards. We fhall 
not engage in a detail of our author’s numerous difficulties. 
‘The importance of his errand did not always fecure him from 
iniult, efpecially when he came near the fanctuaries, the abodes 
of the Mahometan faints; it did not fecure for him a tent 
without holes; or, even in Tarudant, a clean room, with mo- 
derately convenient accommodations. 

Our author’s profeflion enabled him at Tarudant, and alfo 
at Morocco, to vilit che harems. ‘The eunuchs who guard the 
women, and who live among them, are children of Negro flaves: 
they are either very fhort and fat, or tall, deformed, and lame. 


2 Their 
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Their pride and infolence are intolerable. In the harem he . 
was the fubject of the moft curious and childifh examination ; 
and one of his patients would not fuffer herfelf to be feen. 
The lady was behind a curtain, and put her hand under the 
bottom of it, defiring him to feel her pulfe, and tell her what 


_ were her complaints. This is the general cuftom among the 


Moors, who imagine the Chriftian phyficians know every thing 
from the ftroke of the pulfe. He requefted to fee her tongue, 
but this was denied, as her perfon muft be expofed ; but at laft 
fhe confented to fhow it through a hole cut for this purpofe in 
the curtain. ‘The other ladies were not. quite fo delicate. 


* Moft of the women in the Harem were under thirty years of 
age, of a corpulent habit, and of a very awkward gait. Their 
knowledge of courfe, from-having led a life of total feclufion from 
the world, was entirely confined to the occurrences in their Harem ; 
where, as they Were allowed a free accefs to each other, they con- 
verfed upon fuch fubjeéts as their uninformed underftandings ferved 
to furnifh them with. They are never tuffered to go out, but by 
an exprefs order from the prince; and then only when removing 
from one place of refidence to another. JI in general found them 
extremely ignorant, proud, and vain of their perfons, even toa 
degree which bordered upon childifhnefs. Among many ridicu- 


‘Tous queftions, they afked my interpreter if I could read and write; 


upon being anfwered in the affirmative, they expreffed the utmoft 
furprife and admiration at the abilities of the chriftians. There 
was not one among them who could do either; thefe rudiments of 
learning are indeed only the lot of a few of their men, who on 
that account are named Talbs, or explainers of the Mahometan 
jaw. 
‘¢ Among the concubines of the prince there were fix female 
flaves of the age of fifteen, who were prefented to him by a Moor 


-of diftinétion. One of thefe was defcended from an Englifh re- 


negado, another from a Spanifh, and the other four were of Moor- 
ith extraction. ! 

‘Where the more folid and ufeful accomplifhments are leaft cul- 
tivated, a tafte is often found to prevail for thofe which are pure- 
Thefe devoted victims of libidinous 
pleafure received a daily leffon of mufic, by order of the prince, 
from a Moor whe had paffed fome little time in London and Ita- 
ly, where he had acquired a flight knowledge of that fcience. I 
had an opportunity of being prefent at one of thefe performances, 
but cannot fay I received much amufement, in 2 mufical view, from 
It was a concert vocal and inftrumental : the inftruments 
ufed upon this occafion were the mandoline, a kind of violin With 
only two ftrings, and the tabor. The principal object in their 
performance feemed to be noife ; it was without the leaft attention 
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to melody, variety, or tafte, and was merely drawing out a wild 
and melancholy ftrain. : 
« Converfation, however, forms the principal entertainment in 
thefe gloomy retirements. When I vifited the Harem, I never 
found the women engaged in any other employment than that of 
converfing on. the ground in circles. In fa&, as all their needle- 
work is performed by Jeweffes, and their cookery, and the ma- 
nagemént of their chambers, by their flaves and domeftics, of 
which they have a proportionable number, according to the favour 
they are in with the prince, it is not eafy for them to find means 
of occupying their time, and particularly fince none of them are 
able to réad or. write. It is impoflible, indeed, to refle&t on the fitua- 
tion of thefe unfortunate women without the moft lively fentiments 
of compaffion. Excluded from the enjoyment of frefh air and exer- 
cife, fo neceflary for the fupport of health and life ; deprived of 
all fociety but that of their fellow-fufferers, a fociety to which 
moft of them would prefer folitude itfelf ; they are only to be con- 
fidered as the moft abject of flaves—flaves to the vices and caprice 
of a licentious tyrant, who exaéts even from his wives themfelves 
a degree of fubmiffion and refpe&t which borders upon idolatry, 
and which God and nature never meant fhould be paid to a mor- 
tal.’ . | 


Tarudant refembles a hamlet rather than a town: its walls are 
extenfive, but the buildings are half in ruins, feparated by lofty 
date trees, and the remaining houfes mean and inconvenient. 
It is a frontier town, and when Morocco was divided into petty 
ftates, was the metropolis of akingdom. ‘The emperor claims 
a fovereignty over the neighbouring deferts, and the Arabs, 
but it is merely nominal, ‘Thefe Arabs live in tents, wander 
about in fearch of plunder, and their predatory expeditions 
fometimes extend to Nigritia, from whence they carry off Ne- 
groes. ‘The principal manufaQures at Tarudant are haicks, 
the upper garments of the Moors, and the making copper uten- 
fils. ) 

Soon after the prince’s amendment, an order came for Mr, 
Lempriere to go to Morocco. His journey and his plan of 
cure had been mifreprefented to the emperor ; and our author 
departed with a gold watch, an indifferent horfe, and a few 


hard dollars forced into his hand contrary to his inclination, 


Thefe were the only rewards for an inconvenient journey of 
500 miles, and his more inconvenient refidence at Tarudant. 
In this journey he traverfed Mount Atlas. For four hoyrs the 
afcert was uninterrupted, owing to the road being narrow, 
rocky, and fteep. From its abrupt fhort turnings, it is called 
in the Arabic the Camel’s Neck. The admirers of the poetry 
ef Greece and Rome will confider Atlas as claflic ground ; but 
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to the traveller it affords little that is interefting ; and the lit- 
tle which a warm fummer might produce was invifible in De-« 
cember, the period of our author’s journey. The fummits of 
the mountain, even in the internal part of Africa, are conftantly 
covered with {now ; and it is a common opinion that thofe who 
attempt to afcend to the top die inftantly. This was faid to 
have happened to fome Brebes, a race which deferves particu- 
Jar attention ; and our readers will recolle& that they met with 
the fame race on the other fide of Africa, when they travelled 
with Mr. Bruce into Abyflinia. ‘They are the ancient fhep- 
herds, afid their name is the fource of the appellation given by 
the niore polifhed to the ruder nations—viz. barbarians. 


‘ Thefe people differ entirely from the Arabs and Moors. They 
are the original inhabitants of the country, who at the time of the 
conqueft by the Arabs, fled into thefe mountains, where they have 
ever fince continued, and in a great meafure maintained their in- 
dependence. Each village js under the dire@tion of a Shaik, who, 
contrary to the prattice in the encampments of the Arabs, is an 
officer of their own choice. 

« The Brebes are a very athletic and ftrong-featured people, pa- 
tient and accuftomed to hardfhips and fatigue, and feldom remove 
far from the {pot where they refide. They fhave the fore part of 
the head, but fuffer their hair to grow from the crown as far behind 
as the neck. They wear no fhirt or drawers; they are only co- 
vered by one woolen garment without fleeves, and belted round 
the middle, though I have feen fome few cover it with the haick, 
Their principal amufement is in the ufe of their mutkets; they are 
indeed excellent markfmen, and are very dextrous in twirling their 
niufkets round, throwing them very high in the air, and after- 
wards catching them. So attached are they to thefe inftruments, 
that they frequently go to the expence of fixty or even eighty du- 
cats, to ornament them with filver and ivory. : 

« Their employment confilts principally in cultivating the val- 
lies, looking after their cattle, and hunting wild beafts, the fkins 
of which become a very valuable article for fale. Like the Arabs 
they have their regular markets for the difpofal of cattle, &c. 
where they either receive money or fome other article in exchange. 
They have fallen, in'a great meafure, into the cuitoms and reli- 
gion of the Moors, but they ftill retain their original language ; 
and a Moor is frequently obliged to ufe an interpreter to enable 
him to converfe with them. __ 

‘ Befides thofe who refide in huts in the vailies, which are nu- 
merous, there are alfo others who live in caves in the upper parts 
of the mountains; fo that the number of the whole muft be very 
confiderable.’ : TOR area 


Thefe Brebes are nat wholly conquered: they occafionally 
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refufe to pay tribute, without the emperor being able to com 
pel them to doit. In thefe regions our author met with the 
ancient pipe in its fimpleft {tate, a common cane, without any 
cork or {top to it. ‘The internal parts of the mountains are 
faid to abound with iron and even gold, but none of thefe mines 
are explored.» The wild beafts of the Atlas are feldom dan- 
gcrous but during the feverity of winter. The arga-tree, of 
which there were numerous forefts on the mountain, is the 
only vegetable feen there; but in the valleys, the gardens and in- 
clofures were highly verdant even in December: corn was grow= 
ing with luxuriance, and fruit-trees of every defcription were 
beautiful and flourifhing, enlivened by the fong of numerous 
birds of a beautiful plumage. 

For our author’s defcription of the capital we muft refer tq 
the work. The Jews are the moft active perfons in the em- 
pire, and they are very nunzerousin Morocco, The Jewefles 
are fond of intrigues; and, as they are ufually, at Dome, treat- 
ed with as much rigour as the Moorifh women, it is juftly ob- 
ferved by our author, that, deriving § no credit from the pre- 
fervation of their honour, they incur, in their own eftimation, 
little difgrace by its lofs.’ ‘The apartments of the emperor have 
fcarcely as much furniture as thofe of fome of his fubjecs. 
Handfome carpets, a matirafs on the ground, and a couple of 
European bedfteads, common ornaments and ornaments only; 
conftitute the whole. ‘The gardens within the palace are very 
neat: they contain orange and olive trees, varioufly arranged, 
interfected with ftreams of water, refervoirs, and fountains. 


‘Thofe on the outfide are furrounded with walls, and irregus 


Jarly planted with olives: they are ufuaily. divided into four 
{quare walks. 

After many delays, Mr. Lempriere was at laft introduced ta 
the emperor, and gives a full account of his court, his politi. 
cal condpct, and that of his predeceffor. Sidi Mahomet was 
fond of converfation, afked frequent queftions, and gained it 
that way much information. He is faid to have had_a found 
underftanding ; but as he had no afliftance from education, his 
religion betrayed him into illiberality and cruelty, while dif- 
potic power yendered him trifling and capricious. His life 
vas rendered mjferable by apprehenfions of poifon, and the 
fuperior popularity of Muley Yazid, the prefent emperor. 
This prince is, however, reprefented as a dutiful fon, a firm, 
fteady, aad political prince. , He retired from the power of 
his father to a fan€tuary; but, though places of this kind are 
ufually confidered as inyiolable,' the emperor firft endeavoured 
to perfuade the faints to protect him no longer, and at laft de- 


. 
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ined to take him away by force. The faints hearkened 
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fo the emperor, and defired him to depart. He immediatel 
obeyed and mounted his horfe, which was well trained, and 
underftood motions imperceptible to the byeftanders. When 
mounted, the courfer was whipped and fpurred apparently 
with great violence; but he rernained immoveable. * You 
fee, faid the prince, that it is God’s will that I fhould ftay 
here, and no other power can drive me out.’ ‘The credulous 
faints obeyed fuch amanifeft interference of the fuperior power 3 
and the emperor had recourfe to force: this was eluded on 
various pretexts ; and, juft before the laft determined attempt, 
Sidi Mahomet died. He feems to have had the ufual cruelty, 
-hypocrify, and deceit of eaftern arbitrary monarchs, joined 
with intolerance, avarice, meannefs, and cunning, but fome- 
times contrafted with a chearful good humour, a wifh to in- 
ftrua, with liberality, juftice, and even humanity. Notwith- 
‘{tanding the exorbitant taxes which he levied, and his avarice, 
he is fuppofed by our traveller not to have been wealthy. 

After Mr. Lempriere had ftayed fome time at Morocco, his 
patient Muley Abfulem came there, and brought the captain 
of a Guinea fhip which had been wrecked on the coaft of Afri- 
ca, the crew of which had been feized by fome wild Arabs, 
different in appearance from any others which our author 
faw. *£ They wear their hair long, which is of a dark black, 
darting from the head like porcupine’s quills;’ their com- 
plexions are brown, nofes very pointed, eyes dark and ftaring, 
‘beards long, and, in their features, refembling lunatics. Their 
perfons are ftrong and mufcular; they are ufually naked, or 
wear only a {mall garment round the waift. Our author feems 
to have refcued the crew of the Guinea-man from thefe favages, 
but received no other reward from Muley Abfulem, who at 
jaft departed without noticing him. 

The Moors are indolent, ignorant, and talkative: notwith- 
ftanding the Mahometan law of ablutions, they are very dirty. 
‘When vifited they rife not from their carpets, and the ufual 

‘regale istea, which is always ferved immediately on a vifit, in 
very {mail cups often repeated. ‘Their breakfaft is a compo- 
fition of water and flour, boiled with an herb which gives it a 
ellow tinge, and it is fometimes eat with fruit and bread. 
They have fpoons, but neither knives nor forks; fo that the 
tear the meat with their fingers, and take up the cyfcofoo by 
handfuls. In general, the Moors are very abftemious; and 
will undertake long journeys with the afliftance only of a little 
bread and a few figs, ‘They are unwilling to admit any one 
into their houfes if they can avoid it, and feat themfelves often 
on a carpet before the door, where they receive their friends, 
grink tea, {moke, and conyerie: occafionally they play at an 
inferior 
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inferior kind of chefs or draughts, at which they are faid to be 
expert; but their moft frequent employment is converfation, 
and the common topics are the occurrences of the place, their 
religion, women, andhorfes. Their curiofity and their fond- 
nefs for news are unbounded; but their converfation is feldom 
diftinguifhed by decency, propriety, or even decorum. They 
are fond of their horfes, and expert in all the exercifes on horfe- 
back, . The defcription of their domeftic manners, and of the 
annual caravan, offers nothing particularly new. 

Our author’s profeflign, we have remarked, allowed of his 
being admitted to the harem, and what remains of this article 
will contain a particular account of his vifit to this facred fpot. 
The public and ufual entrance is through a long arched door- 
way, guarded on the outfide by ten foldiers, and in the hall 
an alcaide with a guard of feventeen eunuchs is placed. On 
entering the court into which the women’s apartments open, 
our author difcovered a motley group of concubines, domettics, 
and Negro flaves, differently employed, chiefly in domeftic af- 
fairs, or fitting on the ground in converfation. The ladies, 
when they knew the traveller’s bufinefs and profeflion, were 
earneft: to ef gage his attention, to know their complaints, 
which, as ufual, they fuppofed he underftood by feeling the 
pulfe; and, from their eagernefs or inattention, did not pre- 
ferve even the appearances of decency, that European ladies 
would think indifpenfible. Through the firft court, our author 
paffed through two or three others, till he reached the apart- 
ment of Lalla Zara, his patient, whofe complaint was a weak- 
nefs of the ftomach, brought on by poifon, adminiftered by 
jealoufy. She had been handfome; but her fkin, from being fair 
and clear, was of a fickly brown, which joined to decayed teeth, 
rendered her figure ghaftly and difgufting. She was about 36, 
and notwithftanding her complaints had two healthy children, © 
one of fix years, and the other about twelve months old. Lal- 
la Zara was affable and polite; though deprived of health, fhe 
retained her vivacity, and appeared pleafing and interefting. 
Our author’s defcription of the other ladies we fhall tranfcribe. 


* I found Lalla (Lalla means miftrefs or fultana) Batoom to be 

a perfect Moorith beauty ; fhe was moft immoderately fat, about 
forty years of age, with round and prominent cheeks, which were 
painted a deep red, fmall black eyes, and a vifage completely 
guiltlefs of expreffion. She was fitting upon a mattrafs on the 
floor, which, as ufual, was covered with fine white linen, and fhe 
was furrounded with a large party of concubines, whom I was in- 
formed fhe had invited to be her vifitors on the occafion. Her 
room bore a much greater appearance of grandeur than that of 
Lalla Zara, and fhe was indulged with a whole fquare to herfelf. 
‘As 
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¢ As foon as I entered her apartment, Lalla Batoom requefted 
me to be feated clofe by her fide, and to feel her pulfe. Her 
complaint was a flight cold, of which an unconquerable defire of 
feeing me had moft probably been the occafion. As foon as I 
had felt her pulfe, and pronounced my opinion, I was employed 
in going through the fame ceremony with all the other ladies in the 
room, who defired I would acquaint them with all their complaints, 
without any further enquiries. From the great experience which I 
had acquired in this kind of practice at Tarudant, and from the 
knowledge which I had attained of their complaints, which in ge- 
neral proceeded from too violent an attack upon the cofcofoo; I 
was enabled to make no defpicable figure in this myfterious art, 
and was very fuccefsful in my opinions.’ 





« After I had concluded my vifit to the queen of the Harem, I 
was next conducted to Lalla Douyaw, the favourite wife of the 
jate emperor, whom I found to be what would be termed in Europe a 
very fine and beautiful woman. She is a native of Genoa, and 
was, with her mother, fhipwrecked on the coaft of Barbary, whence 
they became the emperor’s captives. At that period, though but 
eight years of age, her perfonal charms were fo very promifing 
and attractive, that they induced the emperor to order her to be 
taken forcibly from her mother, and placed in his Harem, wheres 
though at fo early a period of life, every means were in vain em- 
ployed to entice her to change her religion, till at length the em- 
peror threatened to pull up every hair of her head by the roots 
if fhe defifted any longer; and fhe then found herfelf obliged to 
fubmit to his- inclinations. 

« After remaining fome time in the character of a concubine, 
the emperor married her ; and from her great beauty, addrefs, and 
fuperior mental accomplifhments, fhe foon gained his beft atfec- 
tions, which fhe ever after poffeffed. She had, indeed, fo much 
influence over him, that though he was naturally of a very ftub- 
born difpofition, fhe was never known to fail in any favour the fo- 
licited, provided fhe perfevered in her requeft. 

« When I faw her fhe was about thirty years of age; in her per- 
fon rather corpulent, and her face was diftinguifhed by that ex- 
preflive beauty which is almoft peculiar to the Italian women. 
Her addrefs was pleafing, and her behaviour polite and attentive. 
In the Harem, from her accomplifhments in reading and writing 
well the Arabic language, fhe was confidered by the other females 
as a fuperior being.’ 


The harem forms a part of the palace, without any other 
communication with it than a private door, through which 
the emperor only paffes.’ 


‘ The 
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‘ The apartments, which are all on the ground floor, are fquare, 
very lofty, and four of them enclofe a fpacious fquare court, into 
which they open by means of large folding-doors. Thefe, as in 
other Moorifh houfes, which in general have no windows, ferve 
the purpofe of admitting light into the apartments. In the centre 
of thefe courts, which are floored with blue and white checquered 
tiling, is a fountain, fupplied by pipes from a large refervoir on 
the outfide of the palace, which ferves for the frequent ablutions 
recommended by the Mahkometan religion, as well as for other 
purpofes. 

* The whele of the Harem confifts of about twelve of thefe fquare 

courts, Communicating with each other by narrow pafiages, which 
afford a free accefs from one part of it to another, of which all the 
women are allowed to avail themfelves. 

‘ The apartments are ornamented externally with beautiful carv- 
ed wood, much fuperior to any I have ever feen in Europe, as well 
for the dificuity of the workmanfhip, as for the tafte with which 
it is finifhed. In the infide, moft of the rooms are hung with rich 
damafk of various colours; the floors are covered with beautiful 
carpets, and there are mattreffes difpofed at different diftances for 
the purpofes of fitting and fleeping. 

* Befides thefe, the apartments are furnifhed at each extremity 
with an elegant European mahogany bedftead, hung with damakk, 
having on it feveral mattreffes placed one over the other, which 
are covered with various coloured filks ; but thefe beds are merely 
placed there to ornament the room. In all the apartments, without 
exception, the ceiling is wood, carved and painted. The princi- 
pal ornaments in fome, were large and valuable looking-glaffes, 
hung on different parts | of the walls. In others, clocks and watches 
of different fizes, in glafs cafes, were difpofed in the fame manner. 
In fome of the apartments IL obferved a projection from the wall, 
which reached about half way to the ceiling, on which were plac- 
ed feveral mattreffes over each other, and each covered with filks 
of different colours. Above and below this~ projection, the wall 
was hung with pieces of fattin, velvet, and damafk, of different 
colours, ornamented on each edge with a broad ftripe of black vel- 
yet, which was embroidered in its centre with gold. 

« The whole Harem was under the management of the princi- 
pal fultana, Lalla Batoom : that is in general the was diftinguifh- 
ed by the title of miftrefs of the Harem, without having any par- 
ticular controul over the women. This lady and Lalla Dowyaw, 
the favourite, were indulged with a whole {quare to themfelves ; 
Lalla Zara and all the concubines, were only allowed each a fin- 

le room. 

¢ Each female had a feparate daily allowance from the emperor, 
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proportioned to the eftimation in which they were held by him. 
Out of this they were expected to furnifh themfelves with every 
article of which they might be in want; the Harem is therefore 
to be confidered as a place where fo many diftin& lodgers have 
apartments without paying for them, and the principal fultana is 
the miitrefs of the whole. 

‘ The daily allowance which each woman received from the 
late emperor for her fubfiftence was very trifling indeed. Lalla 
Douyaw, the favourite fultana, had very little more than half-a- 
crown Englifh per diem, and the others lefs in proportion. It 
mutt be allowed, that the emperor made them occafional prefents 
of money, drefs, and trinkets; but this could never be fufficient 
to fupport the number of domeftics and other expences they mutt 
incur. Their greateft dependance, therefore, was on the prefents 
they received from thofe Europeans and Moors who vifited the 
court, and who employed their influenct in obtaining fome parti- 
cular favour from the emperor.” 


The ladies furnifh their own rooms, hire their own domef- 
tics, and do what they pleafe in the harem. ‘They dare not, 
however, go out, except when they attend the emperor; and 
they are then efcorted by a party of foldiers, and covered by 
impenetrable veils. ‘The Moorifh women have, in general, an 
inexpreflive countenance, and a ruftic fimplicity of manners: 
they are fhort, ufually fat and {quare, with large hands and 
feet. ‘The complexions are of a clear brown, or fallow; faces 
round; eyes generally black; nofe and mouth fmall, and teeth 
ufually good. Corpulence is confidered as a ‘beauty; and, 
when their indolence does not fufliciently encourage it, they 
add a grain, which is called ellhouba, in their cufcofoo. ‘The 
ladies paint their cheeks of a deep brown, and {tain their eye- 
bids and eye-brows with a black powder. A long black mark 
is painted on the forehead, the tip of the nofe, and feveral 
others on each cheek. ‘The chin is ftained of a deep red, and 
from thence down to the throat runs a long black ftripe. The 
infide of the hands and nails are {tained of a deep red, almaft 
black, and the back of the hand has feveral fancy marks of the 
fame colour. ‘lhe chief entertainment of the women is con- 
verfation ; but they are fimple and childifh; their minds are 
uncultivated, and the abfolute fubmiflion in which they live, 
prevents the {malleft mental exertion. 

Mr.. Lempriere’s journey home, for he at laft obtained. per- 
miffon to return, furnifhes nothing remarkable. He went 
again to Barbary, to procure a more complete account of the 
emperor’s death, and the events which attended the fucceffion 
of Muley Yazid. ‘Thefe are the fubject of the laft chapter: 
the circumftances are not very interefting, and the length of 
this article, the difcuflions we have engaged in, with our very 
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candid and entertaining traveller, prevent us from enlarging 
‘on the fubject. 





Lhe Life of Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. comprehending an Account 
of his Studies and numerous Works, in Chronological Order ; 
A Series of his Epifiolary Correfpondence and Conver {ations 
with many eminent’ Perfens; and various Original Pieces of 


his Compofition, never before publifhed. 
(Continued from Vol. II. New Arrang. p» 340) 


THE events of Johnfon’s life, related by friend and foe; 
by panegyrifts and fatyrical defamers ; by the'lovers of an- 
ecdotes, or the followers of party, are fufficiently known. It 
is not our intention to fill our pages with what is common : 
the features of his mind were alfo {trong and prominent; it is 
eafy to form a likenefs by the flighteft fketch, and that like- 
ne{s has been often taken, fometimes with a favourable, flat- 
tering pencil, fometimes in the broader ftyle of caricature. 
Where we can catch, in the laborious volumes of Mr. Bof- 
well, Johnfon talking without. difguife, contending not for 
victory but truth, bending the full-powers of his mighty mind 
to add to our knowledge in the fcience of wifdom, or to draw 
with precifion the line which diftinguifhes right from wrong, 
we fhall endeavour to catch the fpark, and to preferve it from 
the cumbrous load, where it might otherwife remain buried. 
An early obfervation of Johnfon leads us to make one re- 
mark, not indeed entirely connected with the plan we have 
laid down, but of too much importance to be overlooked. The 
two years which he {pent at home, after his return from Stour- 
bridge, was what he thought idlenefs. Yet he read various 
works, and many ancient authors, whofe manly dignity of 
fentiment he commends with juftice : it was, however, with- 
out a plan, and probably without continued application. But 
was not this the ufual tenour of the whole life of Johnfon? 
If thefe volumes {peak any definite language,. of which indeed 
there may be fome doubts, it is that Johnfon never ftudied any 
fcience with fyftematic application; and we may add, never 
exerted the whole of his abilities on any one work. His reading 
feems to have been cafual, generally defultory. To conver- 
{ation he owed much of his varied knowledge ; and to his vi- 
gorous, comprehenfive powers, he was indebted for that clear- 
nefs of diftinction, that pointed judicious difcrimination, which 
elucidated every queftion, and aftonifhed every hearer. From 
this cafual reading, he rofe with a mind feldom fatigued; en- 
dowed with a clear, accurate perception, the variety of his ftu- 


- dies relieved, without fatiguing or perplexing him : the ideas, 


arranged in order, were ready for ufe, adorned with all the 
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enetgy of language and force of manner. But the labour of 
literature was a tafk, from'which he always wifhed to efcape ; 
and as he could excel others without great exertion, we feldom 
perceive his faculties brought forward in their full power. 
We {carcely find any attempt, beyond a periodical paper, 
‘which did not languifh: in his hand, and which he did not, 
profeffedly, continue with laffitude and fatigue. 
We fee nothing very interefting, confiftent with the plaf 
we have mentioned, till after Johnfon’s arrival in London. 
His opinions, fcarcely formed, were not, in any inftance, 
brought forward with effe& ; and his own account of perfons 
and circumftances, related many years afterwards, may have 
received a tincture from fubfequent events. Yet perhaps the 
reader will perufe, with fome entertainment, Mr. Bofwell’s 
account of the early life of Johnfon, and admire the exertions 
of ingenuity, to prove that Johnfon was a gay, lively, ‘polite, 
and accomplifhed young fellow: it feems, in our author’s 
Opinion, an inftance of great talents that he could perfuade a 
widow, upwards of forty, unpleafing in perfon and manner, 
to marry him, when only half her age. Indeed the enter- 
tainment refembles the reprefentation of Marplot, always ata 
lofs, and feeking for excufes, becaufe he is unable or unwill- 
ing to account for common conduct from obvious caufes.—It 
' js a circumftance of fome importance to illuftrate the fubje& 
of the debates, as publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
under fictitious names. 


* It appears from fome of Cave’s letters to Dr. Birch, that 
Cave had better affiftance for that branch of his Magazine, than has 
been generally fuppofed ; and that he was indefatigable in getting 
it made as perfec as he could. ; ; 

‘ Thus 2ift Joly, 1735. ‘* I trouble you with the inclofed, 
becaufe you faid you could eafily correé& what is herein given for 
lord C——Id’s fpeech. I beg you will do as foon as you can for 
me, becaufe the month is far advanced. 

« And, 15th July, 1737. ‘* As you remember the debates fo 
far as to perceive the fpeeches already printed are not exact, I beg 
‘the favour that you will perufe the inclofed, and, in the beft man- 
ner your memory will ferve, correét the miftaken paflages, or add 
any thing that is omitted. I fhould be very glad to have fome- 
thing of the duke of N—le’s fpeech, which would be particularly 
of fervice.—A gentleman has lord Bathurft’s fpeech to add fome- 
thing to.” 

* And July 3, 1744. * You will fee what ftupid, low, abo- 
minable {tuff is put upon your noble and learned friend’s character, 
fuch as I fhould quite rejeé&t, and endeavour to do. fomething better 
towards doing juftice to the character. But as I cannot expeét to 
attain my defires in that refpect, it would. be a great fatisfattion to 
me, 
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me, as well as an honour to our work, to have the favour of the 
genuine {peech. It is a method that ‘feveral have been pleafed to 
take, as I could fhew, but I think myfelf under a reftraint. I thalt 
fay fo far, that I have had fome by a third hand, which I under- 
ftood well enough to come from the firft; others by penny-poft, 
and others by the fpeakers themfelves, who have been pleafed to 
vifit St. John’s Gate, and fhew particular marks of their being: 
pleafed.” 

. £ There is no reafon, I believe; to doubt the veracity of Cave. 
Ft is, however, remarkable, that none of thefe letters are in the 
years during which Johnfon alone furnifhed the debates, and one of 
them is in the very year after he ceafed from that labour. Johnfon 
told me, that as foon as he found that the fpeeches were thought 
genuine, he determined that he would write no more of them; 


for ‘* he would not be acceffary to the propagation of falfe- 
hood.”’ 


What was done the year before, and after Johnfori engaged 
in this department of the bufinefs, was probably done in the 
interval; and, even with thefe corrections, a confcience like 
Johnfon’s might reafonably be hurt, by even the appearancé 
of impoiition. ‘This tendernefs of confcience did not, how- 
ever, appear in the fubfequent tranfaCtions, particularly in his 
denying that he had writien the papers marked T in the Ad- 
venturer, on the poor pretext that he diétated them only. 

The publication of the Dictionary occafionied the remark- 
able letter written by Johnfon to lord Chefterfield. He always 
denied the ftory of his having been difgufted by feeing Colley 
Cibber walk out of lord Chetterfield’s apartment, when his 
admiifion had been denied. ‘The letter, which owes its chief 
fame to the great curiofity excited by its being fo long with+ 
held, we fhall tranicribe. 


‘ My Lord, February, 1755. 


«I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of the 
World, that two papers, in which my di€tionary is recommended 
to the public, were written by your lordfhip. To be fo diftin- 
guifhed, isan honour, which, being very little accuftomed to favours 
from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. _ 

‘© When, upon fome flight encouragement, I firft vifited your 
lordfhip, I was oyerpowered, like the reftof mankind, by the ens 
chantment of yoar addrefs; and could not forbear to.wifh that I 
might boaft myfelf Le vaingueur du vaingucur de la terre ;—that 
1 might obtain that regard for which I faw the world contending.s 
but I found my attendance fo little encouraged, that neither pride 
nor modefty would fuffer me to continue it, When I had once ad- 
_dreffed your lordship in public, I had exhaufted all the art of pleaf- 
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ing which a retired and uncourtly {cholar can poflefss I had done 
all that I could, and no man is well pleafed to have his all negleéted, 
be it ever fo little. 

« Seven years, my lord, have now paffed, fince I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulfed from your door: during which 
time. ] have been pufhing on my wo:k through difficulties, of 
which it is ufelefs to complain, and have brought it, at laft, to the 
verge of publication, without one act of afliftance, one word of 
encouragement, or one fmile of favour. Such treatmentI did not 
expect, for I never had a patron before. 

‘ The thepherd in Virgil grew at laft acquainted with love, and 
found ‘him a native of the rocks. 

‘ Ts not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern ona 
man ftruggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleafed to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till f am indifferent, and cannot en- 
joy it; till Iam folitary, and cann»: impart it; till Tam known, 
and do not wantit. I hope it is no very cynical afperity not to con- 
fefs obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be une 
willing that the public fhould confider me as owing that to a pas 
tron, which providence has enabled me to do for myfelf. 

‘ Having carried on my work thus far with fo little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I fhall not be difappointed though I 
fhould conclude it, if lefs be poflible, with lefs ; for 1 have been 
long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boafted 
myfelf with fo much exultation, my lord, your lordfhip’s mof 
humble, moft obedient fervant, 

‘ Sam. Jounson.’ 


The firft converfation of importance is that with Dr. Bur- 
ney, refpecting Shakfpeare and his critics. We fhall add it 
without a comment, though we cannot fully agree in the lexi- 
cographer’s opinions. ; 


“ Soon after this Mr. Burney, during a vifit to the capital, had 
an interview with him in Gough Square, where he dined and drank 
tea with him, and was introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Williams. After dinner, Mr. Johnfon propofed to Mr. Burney 
to go up with him into his garret, which being accepted, he there 
found about five or fix Greek folios, a deal writing defk, and a 
chair and a half. Johnfon giving to his gueft the entire feat, tot. 
tered himfelf on one with only three legs and one arm. Here he 
gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams’s hiftory, and fhewed him fome 
volumes of his*Shakfpeare already printed, to prove that he was 
in earneft. Upon Mr. Burney’s opening the firft volume, at the 
Merchant of Venice, he obferved to him, that he feemed to be 
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more fevere on Tabata. than Theobald. ‘*.O poor'Tib!, (faid 
Johnfon), he was ready knocked down to my hands; Warburton 
ftands between me. and. him.” .‘* But fir, (faid- Mr. Burney} 
you'll have. Warburton upon your..bones, won’t. you?’? * No, 
fir ; he'll not come out : he’ll oily growlinhisden.”? *‘* But you 
think, fir,, that: Warburton is a {uperior critic te Theobald ?”??— 

<< O, fir, he’d: make two. and. fifty Theobalds, cut into flices ! 
The wortt of Warburton is, that he has a rage for faying femething 
when there’s nothing to be faid.”"—-Mr.. Burney then afked him 
whether he had feen the letter which Warburton had written in an- 


‘ fwer toa pamphlet addreffed «¢ To the moit impudent man alive.” 


He anfwered in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it: was fup- 
pofed to be written by Mallet. The controverfy-now raged between 
the friends of Pope and Bolingbroke ;. and: Warburton and Mallet 
were the leaders of: the feveral parties. Mr. Burney. afked him 
then if he had feen Warburton’s book-againft Bolingbroke’s phi- 
lofophy?:> **‘No, fir; I have never read: Bolingbroke’s. impiety, 
and therefore am not intereft«] about: its confutation.”’ 


Though: we have declined taking much from Mr. Bofwell’s 
own oblervations, as in truth there is little worth taking, we 
muft mention thofe refpecting Jolinfon’s penfion.. What were 
the motives of offering it, whether to balance the Beam, by peil- 
fioning one Englifhman, er from.a real regard to Johnfon, is 
not afcertained.. ‘Tohim it appeared, from all’ fides,.as a vo- 
luntary offer, as a complimentary return, for his literary-un- 
dertakings; in that view, it had been well earned, and it was 
a proper reward fer diftinguithed merit. No imputation can 
therefore-lie on Johnfon for accepting it. But’ another queftion 
will recur, how he could with propriety receive a reward from 
a king, the clams of whofe family he had always oppofed ? 
Various reafons might be affigned ;, but the. flattering appear- 


-ance,of the motive may have precluded any farther enquiry 5 


ang, while the pill is gilded, the patient does not: reflect on the 
-bitter drug of which it is compofed. 

The introduction of Mr. Bofwell to. Dr..Jolinfon, ‘the great 
th’ important day,’ in the editor’s eftimation, might deferve 
notice, if we-were more inclined to laugh with, or at the af- 


- feted felf-importance aflumed. . The seats ote in 2 


fubfequent converfation, are curious.. 


««-Madnefs frequently difcovers itfelf merely by. astute} de- 
viation from the ufual modes of the world. My poor friend. 
Smart fhewed- the difturbance of his mind by falling upon his 
knees, and faying his prayers in the flreet, or in any other unufual 
place. Now although, rationally fpeaking, it is greater madnedg 
wot to préy at all, ‘than to p ray. as Siar did, 1 am. afraid there 
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are fo many who do not pray, that their underftanding is not called 
in queftion.” d 

. © Concerning this unfortunate poet, Chriftopher Smart; who was 
confined in a mad-honfe; he had; at another time; the following 
converfation with Dr. Burney. ohbnfen ‘* Tt feems as if his 
mind had ceafed to ftruggle with the difeafe ; for he grows fat upon 
it.” - Burney. ‘ Perhaps, fir, ‘that may be from want of exer 
cife.” Fobnfon. * No fit § he has partly as much-exercifeas he 
ufed to have; for he digs in the garden. Indeed before his con- 
finement, he ufed for exercife to walk to the ale-houfe; but he 
was carried back again. I did not thiak-he ought to be fhut up. 
His infirmities wete not noxious to fociety. He infifted on peo- 
ple praying with him; and I’d as licf pray with Kit: Smart, as 
any one elfe. Another charge was that he did not love clean linen, 
and I have no paffion for it.” 


That Johnfon himfelf was mad Mr. Bofwell denies in the 
former part of the work, aid diftinguifhes between a diforder. .. 
that affects the imagination and fpirits, while the judgment is 
found, from one in which the judginent is affected: it is il- 
luftrated by a juft remark, quoted froni profeffor Gaubius’ at’ 
Leyden. If, fays he, 4 man teils me that he imagines‘ he ~ 
fees a rufhan coming againft himi with a drawn fword, though 
at the fame time he is confcious that it is a delufion,'I pro- 
nounce him to have a difordered imagiriation: but if he tells 
me he feés it, and in confternation calls me to lodk at it, I 
pronounce him to be mad. Yet, even with this diftinétions 
which is unawares admitted, we fear Gatuibius would condemn 
Johnfon. He did not indeed fee the ruffian, but he faw an 
avenging jealous God, ready to take advantage of every idle 
word, and every inconfiderate action; he fees the Almighty 
in a different light from what he is reprefented in the purer 
page of the Golpel, which is {carcely different from the mad- 
nefs defcribed. It was not, however, fo. ‘The mind, like the 
body, has its weak organs: in other words, the impreflions on 
fome fubjects are fo deeply fixed, that the judgment is no 
longer able to guide the operations of the mind in reafoning 
on, or in judging of them. The imagination feizes the rein, 
and till the force of the idea is leflened from habit, the ufual 
powers are fufpended. But this is not madnefs, though’con- 
fidered as. fuch in Dr. Arnold’s work, or every body is mad, 
for ftrong. impreffions of various kinds will in different minds 
produce fimilar effects.. Mr. Bofwell, as a proof of Johnfon’s 
{anity, tells us that he drew up his cafe in Latin, and that the 
compofition fhewed an uncommon vigour of faneys tafte, ani 
judgment... We do not conceive how a vigour of ‘ fancy’ can 
be difplayed on fuch a ee except by amadman: ‘tafte’ 
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too. is a term very ftrangely applied. It was indeed an unace 
countable ‘ fancy’ to number the lines in two tragedies of Euri- 
pides, the Georgics of Virgil, &c. to frame a table, fhowing, 
according to the number ot lines read in a day, how foon each 
may be completed.—But.to return. 

Johnfon, it is obferved, did not believe in fpirits; and our 
editor contends, what is probably true, that the impof- 
ture of the Cock-lane ghoft was detected by him. Yet by the 
circumftances of the examination, he feems to have gone with 
almoft.a willingnefs to believe, anda mind fcarcely in fufpente. 
Of Goldfmith, Mr. Bofwell gives, we think, a juft character, 
and it is drawn up with eafy elegance. ° His mind, he ob- 
ferves, refembled a fertile but a thin foil. There was a quick 
hut not a ftrong vegetation of whatever chanced to be thrown 
on it. No deep root could be ftruck. The oak of the foreft 
did not grow there; but the elegant fhrubbery, and the gay 

arterre, appeared in gay [ucceflion.” We were pleafed at the 
fit reading with this trait: it is elegant, and chara€teriftic of 
more than one perfon; nor could we refrain writing on the 
margin, ‘ de te fabula.’ It was on the fecond reading that 
we were difgufted with the concluding difcordant metaphor. 
‘Fhe fhrubbery and the parterre do not appear fucceflively in 
the fame fpot: Mr. Bofwell’s fancy was changing places, or 
viewing fuceeflive fcenes in a mirror. 

Of Johnfon’s converfation the charaéter of authors forms a 
very pleafing part. From the oaks of this foreft, rather than 
from the elegant fhrubbery or the gay parterre, we fhall col- 
‘le&t.a few wreaths. 


« Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and biographical 
writer, being mentioned, Johnfon faid, « Campbell is a man of 
much knowledge, and has a good fhare of imagination. His 
‘ Hermippus Redivivus’ is very entertaining, asan accountof the 
Hermetick philofophy, and as furnifhing a curious hiftory of the 
extravagancies of the human mind.’ -If it were merely imaginary, 
it would be nothing at all. Campbell is not always rigidly care- 
ful of trith in ‘his converfation ; but I do not believe there is any 
thing of this careleffnefs in his-books. Campbell‘is a good man, 
a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in the infide of a church 
‘for many years; but he never paffes a church without pulling: off 
his hat. ‘This fhews that he has good principles. I ufed to pe 
pretty often to Campbell’s on a -Sunday evening, .till I. began to 
confider that the fhoals of Scotchmen who flocked about him might 
probably fay, when any thing of mine was well cones: $f —— ay, 
be has learned this of Caw¢mell !” 

© He talked very contemptuoufly of Churchill's poetry, obferv- 
ing, that, ‘it hada temporary currency, only from its audacity 
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of abufe, and heing filled with living names, and that it would 
fink into oblivion.” [I ventured to hint that hé was not quite a 
fair judge, as Churchill had attacked him violently. Yobn/or. 
«* Nay, fir, Iam a very fair judge. He did not attack me vid- 
lently till he found I did not like his poetry ; and his attack on mé 
fhall not prevent me from continuing to fay what I think of him, 
from an apprehenfion that it may be afcribed to refentment. No, 
fir, 4 called the fellow a blockhead at firft, and I will ¢all him’ 
blockhead ftill. However, I will acknowledge that I have a bet- 
ter opinion of him now, than I once had, for he has fhewn mofé 
fertility than I expeéted. To be fure, he is a tree that cannot 


‘produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, fir, a tree that 


produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which produces 
only a few.” 


In the following character Johtifon talks for victory, or 


‘what is worfe, decides again{ft a man whofe works he had not 


read. 


‘ Goldfmith being mentioned ;—Fohnfon. ** It is ‘amazing 
how little Goldfmith knows. He feldom comes where he ‘is not 
more ignorant than any one elfe.” Sir F. Reynolds. ‘* Yet there 
is no man whofe company is more liked.” ‘ohnfon. “ To be 
fure, fir, when people find a man of the moft diftinguifhed abili- 
tie. as a writer, their inferior while he is with them, it muft be 
highly gratifying to them. What Goldfmith comically fays of 
himfelf is very true,—he always gets the better when he argues 
alone ;—meaning, that he is mafter of a fubjeét in his ftudy, and 
can write well upon it ; but when he comes into company, grows 
confufed, and unable to talk. Take him asa poet, his Traveller 
is a very fine performance; aye, and fo is his Deferted Village, 
were it not fometimes too much the echo of his Traveller. Whe- 


‘ther, indeed, we take him asa poet,—as a comic writer,—or as an 


hiftorian, he ftands in the firft clafs.”” Bofwell. ‘* An hiitorian! 
My dear fir, you furely will not rank his compilationof the Roman 


hiftory with the works of other hiftorians of this age ?”? ohbnfon. 


‘* Why, whoare before him?” Bofwell. ‘* Hume, Robertfon, 
lord Lyttleton.” <‘fohnfon. (His antipathy to the Scotch begin- 
ning to rife,) <« I have not read Hume; but, doubtlefs, Golda 


‘fmith’s Hiftory is better than the verbiage of Rubertfon, or the 


foppery of Dalrymple.”  Bofwell. ‘« Will you not admit the. 
fuperiority of Robertfon, in whofe Hiftory we find fuch penetra- 


tion, fuch painting ?” Fobnfon. ‘* Sir, you muft confider how 


that penetration and that painting are employed. It is not hiftory, 
it is imagination. He who defcribes what he never faw, draws 


from fancy. Robertfon paints minds as fir Jofhua paints faces in 
a hiftory piece: he imagines an heroic countenance. You muft 
, T 3 lor’ 
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look ypon Robertfon’s work as romance, and try it by that ftand- 
ard. Hiftory itis not. Befides,,,fir, it is the great excellence of 
a writer to put into his book. as much as his book will hold. 
Golafmith has done this in his Hiftory., Now Robertfon might 
have put twice as much into his book... Robertfon is like a man 
who has packed gold in wool: the wool takes up more room than 
the gold. No, fir; I always thought Robertfon would be cruthed 
by his own weight,—would be buried under his own ornaments. 
Goldfmith tells you fhoitly all you want to know. Robertfon de- 
tains you a great deal too long.. No man will read Robertfon’s 
cumbrous detail a fecond time; but Goldfmith’s plain narrative will 
pleafe again and again. I would fay to Robertfon. what an old tu- 
tor of a college faid to one of his pupils: ** Read over your com- 
_ pofit‘ons, and wherever you meet with a paflage which you think 
is particularly fine, ftrike it out.’? Gold ‘mith’s abridgment is bet- 
ter than that of Lucius Florus, or Eutropius; and | will venture to 
fay, that if you compare him with Vertot, in the fame places of 
the Roman Hiftory, you will find that he excells Vertot. Sir, he 
has the art of compiling, and of faying every thing he has to fay 


in a pleafing. manner. He is now writing a Natyral Hiftory, and 
will make it as entertaining as a Perfian Tale *,”’ 


The whole of the following converfation, perhaps, cannot 
be defended. Addifon had certainly more ‘ profound,’ learn- 
ing than Dr. Johnfon is willing to allow; and the hiftorian 
fhould: certainly poffefs an extenfive knowledge of human na- 
ture, to be able to difcriminate the effects of weaknefles, pre- 


judices, ‘and paffions; he fhould have an acute difcernment 
‘and a found judgment. 


€ Goldfmith, as ufual, endeavoured with too mach eagernefs, to 
fhine, and difpyted very warmly with Johnfon againft the well- 
known maxim of the Britifh conftitution, ‘ the king can do no 
wrong,’ afirming, that what was morally falfe, could not be po- 
liucally true ; and as the king might, in the exercife of his regal 
power, command and ¢ayfe the doing of what was wrong, it cer- 
tainly might be faid, jn fenfe and in reafon, that he could do 
wrong.” Johnfon. ‘* Sir, you are to confider, that in our con- 
flitution, according fo- its true-principles, the king is the head ; 
is {upreme ; heis above every thing, and there is no power by 
which he can be'tried. Thereforeitis, fir, that we hold the king 
can do-no wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong, in go- 
~vernment may not be-above our reach, by being afcribed to ma- 
jefty.- meinety 1s always to be had ageing nppretert a punifh- 


Qa 





© The CEnPT would have beeti “ nore germaine to the matter,’ if he had 


faid—Goldfmith is-writing a natural hillory, ‘and will make ita Petban Taig. 
}t is in many refpects an idle ryMsuce. 
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ing the immediate agents. The king, though he fhoulid command, 

cannot force a judge to condemn 2 man unjuftly ; therefore it .is 
the judge- whom we profecute and punifh. Political inftitutions 
are founded upon the confideration of what will mot frequently 
tend to the good of the whole, although now and then’ exceptions 
may occur. Thus it'is better in general that a nation fhould have 
a fapreme legiflative power, although it may at timts be abufed. 

And then, fir, there is this confideration, thatsf the abnfe be enor- 


mous, nature will rife up, and claiming her original rights, owertarn 
4 corrupt political fyftem.”” % mark this animated fentence with pe- 


culiar pleafure, as a noble inftance of that truly dignified {pirit of 
freedom, which ever glowed in his heart, though he was charged 
with flavifh tenete by fuperficial ebfervers, becaufe he was at all 
times indignant againft that falfe patriotifm that pretended love of 
freedom, ‘that unruly -reftleffnefs, which is inconfiftent with the 
ftable authority of any good. government. 

« This generous fentiment, which he uttered with great fervour, 
ftruck me exceedingly, and ftirred my blood-to that pitch of fancied 
refiftance, the poffibilisy of wkich I am glad :to keep in iithd, 


‘but to which I truft I never fhall-be forced. - 


 € Great abilities ‘(faid he) are not requifite for an Eittorian ; 
for in hiftorical compofition, all the greatelt powers of *the hathan 
mind are quiefcent. Me has faéts ready to his hand; fo: there is 
no exercife of invention. Imagination is not required in any high 
degree, only about as much as is ufed in the lower kinds of poetry: 
Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring: ‘will fit a man forthe 
tak, if he can give-the application which is neceflary. 

‘© Bayle’s Diétionary is a very ufeful work for-thofe to confult 
who love the biographical pant .of ‘literature, whichis what I love 
moft.”’ 

‘ Talking of the moft eminent writers in queen Anne? $ reign, 
he obferved, ** I.think Dr. Arbuthnot the firft man among them. 
He was the moft univertal genius, being an excellent phyficiah, a 
man of deep.leerning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Acd.fon 
was, to be fure, a great man; his learning was not profound; 
but his morality, his humeur, and his elegance of writing, fet 
him very high,’ 


Pity, fays Johnfon, .en another occafien, is not natural to 
man: children and favages are always cruel; and this ‘fenti- 
ment is. acquired and improved by the cultivation of reafon. 
‘The vaft comprehenfive powers of Johnfon might, have ex- 
panded thefe ideas into an ufeful difcuffion ; but het gave only 
a glance at the fubject ; and thofe who may fuppofe that this 
view degrades human nature, would do well to enquire, whe- 
ther it is not more honourable by the powers of reafon to cor- 


rect. this * Propentity than difgraceful to poffefs it 
Ts The 
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The following obfervations of Johnfon are excellent, though 
apparently brought forward for the fake of oppofition. 


5 


* Roufleau’s treatife on the inequality of mankind was at this 
time a fafhionable topic. It gave rife to an obfervation by Mr. 
Dempfter, that the advantages of fortune and rank were nothing 
to.a wife man, who ought to value only merit. fohnfon. << If 
man were a favage, living in the woods by himfelf, this might be 
true; but in civilifed fociety we all depend upon each other, and 
our happinefs is very much owing to the good opinion of mankind. 
Now, fir, in civilifed fociety, external advantages make us more 
refpeéted. A.man with a good coat upon his back meets with a 
better reception thanhe who has a bad une. Sir, you may analyfe 
this,-and fay what is there in it? But that will avail you nothing, 
for it is a part of a general fyiiem. Pound St. Paul’s church into 
atoms, and confider any fingle atom; itis, to be fure, good for 
nothing: but, put all thefe atoms together, and you have St. Paul’s 
church. So it is with human felicity, which is made up of many 
ingredients, each of which may be fhewn to be very infignificant. 
Yn civilifed fociety, perfonal merit will not ferve you fo much as 
money-will. Sir, you may make the experiments. Go into the ftreet 
and ‘give one man a lecture on morality, and another a fhilling, 
and fee which will refpeét you moft. If you with only to fupport 
nature, fir William Petty fixes your allowance at three pounds a 
, year; butas times are much attered, let us call it fix pounds. This 
fam will fill your belly, fhelter you from the weather, and even get 
you a ftrong lafting coat, fuppofing it to be made of good bull’s 
hide. Now, fir, all beyond this is artificial, and is defired in or- 
der to obtain a greater degree of refpe& from our fellow-creatures. 
And, fir, if fix hundred pounds a year procure a man more confe- 
quence, and, of courfe, more happinefs than fix pounds a year, 


the fame proportion will hold as to fix thonfand, and fo on as far — 


as opulence can be carried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune 
may not be fo happy as he who has a fmall one ; but that muft 
procene from other caufes than from his having the large fortune : 
or, ceteris paribus, he who isrich in a civiljfed fociety, muft be 

happier than he who is poor, as riches, if properly ufed, and it 
is a man’s own fault if they are not, muft be produétive of the 
higheR advantages. Money, to be fure, of itfelf is of no ufe; 
for its only ufe is to part with it, Rouffeau, and all thofe who deal 
in paradoxes, are led away by a childith defire of novelty. When 
I was a boy, I ufed always to chufe the wrong fide of a debate, 
becaufe moft ingenious things, that is to fay, moft new things, 
could be faid upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may 
pot mutter up more plaufible arguments, than thofe which are 
urged again{ft wealth and other external advantage. Why now, 
there is ftealing ; why fhould it be thought a crime? When we 
i confider 
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confider by what unjuft methods property has beer often acquired, _ 


and that what was unjuftly got it mui be unjult to keep, where is 
the harm in one man’s taking the property of another from -hiim ? 
Befides, fir, when we confider the bad ufe that many people make 
of their property, and how much better ufe the thief may ‘make 
of it, it may be defended as a very allowable practice. Yet, fir, 
the experience of mankind has difcovered ftealing to be fo'very 
bad a thing, that they make no fcruple to hang a man for it.. 


When. I was running about this town a very poor fellow, I was a 


great arguer for the advantages of poverty; but I was, at the 
fame time, very forry to be poor, Sir, all the arguments which 
are brought to reprefent poverty as no evil, fhew it to be evidently 
a great evil. You never find people labouring to convince you 
that you may live very happily upon a plentiful fortuné.—So you 


hear people talking how miferable a king mutt be, and yet they all © 


with to be in his place.” 


Mr. Bofwell relates the ftory of Mrs. Macaulay’s differtation 
on what in modern language may be called the rights of man, 
with Dr. Johnfon’s plain practical proof. The fage added, 
with fingular propriety, ‘ Sir, your levellers with to level down: 
as far as themfelves; but they cannot bear levelling up to 
themfelves.’ bag 

Johnfon’s converfation with.the king has been often retail. 


and the manly dignity of the author. It can fcarcely efcape 
an attentive reader, that Johnfon borrowed the complimentary 
turn of the king, in his remarks to general Paoli: the conver- 
fation is not long, and it is interefting. 


«They met with a manly eafe, mutually confcious of their 
own abilities, and of the abilities of each other. The general 
{poke Italian, and Dr. Johnfon Englifh, and underftood one ano- 
ther very well, with a little aid of interpretation from me, in 
which I compared myfelf to an ifthmus which joins two great con- 
tinents, Upon Johnfon’s approach, the general faid, ‘* from what 
I have read of your.works, fir, and from what Mr. Bofwell has 
told me of you, I have long held you in great veneration:” The 
general talked of languages being formed onthe particular notions 
and manners of a people, without knowing,which, we cannot know 
the language. _We may know the direét fignification of fingle 
words ; but by thefe no beauty of expreflion, no fally of genius, 
no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this muft be by illufion to 
other ideas, ‘* Sir, (faid Johnfon) you talk of language as if 
you had never done any thing elfe but ftudy it, inftead of govern- 
ing a nation.”?, The general faid, *‘ Queffo e uh troppo gran com: 
plimento,” this is too. greati.a, compliment. Johnfon anfwered, 

ak «* J foould 








ed. It did equal honour to the good humout of his majefty, 
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_ I foould have thought fo, fir,.if 1 had not heard youtalt.” The 
general afked him, what he thought of the fpirit of infidelity, 


which was fo prevalent. . Jobnfen. ‘* Sir this gloom of in- 


fidelity, I hope, is only a tranfient cloud paffing through the he- 
mifphere, which will foon be diffipated, and the fun Seeak forth 
with his ufual fplendour.”” “ Youthink then, (faid the general) 
that they will change their principles like their clothes.”? fohba- 
fon. ** Why, fir, if they beftow no more thought on principles 
than. on drefs, it muft be fo.”? The general faid, that <¢ a great 
part.of the fafhionable infidelity was .owing to a defire of fhewing 
courage. ‘Men who haveno opportunities.of fhewing it as to things 
inthis life, take death and futurity as objects on which to difplay it.” 
Sohnfon. * That is mighty foolifh affectation. Fear is ore of 
the paflions of human nature, of which it is impoffible to diveft it. 

You remember that the emperor Charles V. when he read upon 
the tomb-ftone of a Spanith nobleman, ‘ here lies one who never 
~_ knew fear,’ _ wittily faid, ‘ Then he. never fnuffed a candle with 
his fingers.” 


_». ‘The difeourfe on our fituation in a future ftate is not very 

fatisfa€tory. . Mr. Bofwell has fometimes a bad method. of 
leading out his bear. Johnfon properly obferves that, in a fu- 
ture ftate, many of our friendfhips, particularly thofe formed 
on improper grounds, can no longer be fatisfactorily remem- 
bered; and that relationfhip is no more. The fame chain of 
reafoning, added to the .circumftance, that we are become 
purely rational, and our interefts wholly intellectual, would 
deftroy every idea of the revival of our prefent affections in a 
future ftate. Dr. Johnfon did not think jt improper, in thofe 
who hold the do&trine of purgatory, to pray for the fouls of 
the dead. This fays very little towards the genera] queftion. 
‘He feems alfo to fuppofe that there is no well attefted ftory of 
the appearance of apparitions. Mrs. Bargrave is faid to have 
ileclared, on ‘ther death-bed, that her narrative of the appcar- 
ance of Mrs. Veale was not true; and we believe even. the beft 
authenticated ftories of this. kind are only the. * embodied 
forms’ of difeafed imaginations. 

We fhall tranfcribe but a little mores for our article from 
numerous quotations, is become already fufliciently extenfive ; 
and it fhall ‘be from the Journal of Johnfon’s travels through 
France. 3 


« Sunday O&. 22. To Verfailles, a mean town.—-Carriages 
of bufinefs pafling.— Mean fhops againft the wall.—Our way lay 
through Séve, where the China manufafture.—Wooden bridge az 
Séve in the way to Verfailles.—The palace of great extent.— 
The front Tong I faw it not perfectly. —The Menagerie. Cygnets 
dark ; 
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dak; their black feet ;-on the ground ; tame.—Halcyons, or 
gulls, Stag and “hind, young.—Aviary, very large: the net, 
wire.—Black ftag of China, fmall.—Rhinoceros, the horn broken 
and pared away, which, I fuppofe, will grow; the bafis, 4 think, 
four inches crofs; the fkin folds like loofe cloth doubled over his 
body, and crofs his hips ;- a vaft animal though young; as big, 
perhaps, as four oxen.—The young elephant, with his tufks jut 
appearing. —The brown bear put out his paws ;—all very tame.— 
The lion.—The tigers I did net well view,<—The camel or dro- - 
medary with two bunches, called the Huguin, taller than any 
horfe.—Two camels with one bunch.—Among the birds was a 
pelican, who being Jet out, went to a fountain, and fwam about 
to catch fihh, His feet well webbed: he dipped his head, and 
turned his long bill fidewife. He caught two or three fith, but 
did not eat them. , 

‘ Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Verfailles. It has 
an open portico; the pavement, and, I think, the pillars, of mar- 
ble.—There are many rooms which I do not diftin@ly remember.— 
A table of porphyry; about five feet long, and between two and 
three broad, given to Lewis XIV. by the Venetian ftate.—In the 
council-room almoft all that was not door or window, was, I think 
looking- glafs.—Little Trianon is a {mall palace like a gentleman’s 
houfe.—The upper floor paved with brick.—-Little Vieone. — The 


- gourt is ill paved. —The rooms at the top are fmall, fit to footh 


the imagination with privagy, In the front of Verfailles are fmall 
bafons of water on the terrace, and other bafons, I think, below 


them.— There are little coyrts.—The great gallery is wainfcotted 


with mirrors, nét very large, but joined by frames, I fuppofe 
the large plates’ were not yet made. —The. play-houfe was very 
large.——fhe chapel I do not remember if we faw.—We faw one 
chapel, but I am not certain whether there or at Tianen.—The 
foreign office paved with bricks.—The dinner half a louis each, 
and, I think, a louis over.—-Money given at Menagerie, three 
livres; at palace, fix liyres. 

« O&. 23. Monday. Lak night I wrote to Levet.—We went 
to fee the looking-glaffes wrought. They come from Normandy 
in caft plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. . At Paris they 
are ground upon a marble table, by rubbing one plate on another 
with grit between them. The:wvarious fands, of which there are 
faid to be five, I. could not learn. The handle, by which the 


_ .ppper glafs is moved, has the, form of a wheel, which may be 


moved in all direétions. The plates are fent up with their furfaces 
ground, but not polifhed, and fo continue till they are befpoken, | 
Jeft time fhould fpoil the furface, as we were told. ‘Thofe that 

are to be polifhed, are laid on a table covered with feveral thick 
cloths, hard ftrained, that the refiltance may be equal; they are 


thea 
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then rubbed with a hand rubber, held down hard by a contrivance 


which I did not well underftand. The powder which is ufed laf# 


feemed to the to be iron diffolved in aqua fortis; they called it, as 
Baretti faid, mare de Peax forte, which he thought was dregs. 
They mentioned vitriol and faltpetre. The cannon ball fwam in 
the quick-filvers To filver them, a leaf of beaten tin is laid, 
and robbed with quick-filver, to which it unites. Then more quick- 
filver is poured upon tt, wiich, by irs mutual [attraGion]} rifes 


very high. -Then a paper is laid at the neareft end of the plate, 


over which the glafs is fl.ded till it lies upon the plate, having dri- 
ven much ofthe quick filver before it. Itis then I think, preffed 
wpon cloths, ard then fet floping to drop the fuperfiuous mercury 5 
the flope is daily heightened towards a perpendicular.’ 


We have now concluded the firft volume, from which we 
have endeavoured to cull fome flowers 3 and, fo far as human 
patience will admit, to check the rifing indignation, when we 
perufed numcrous inftances of brutal feverity in Johnfon, and 
pallive fawning irfenfibility in his foHower. It was faid by 
Goldfmith, that he had nothing of the bear but his fkin; but 
LAs coovid have aided his tecth and claws: We believe that 
gomninn did not intend to give pain: that he was often un- 

appy when he found he hal done fo, and wifhed, by footh- 
ing complaifance, to heal the wound.—But it was no lefs a 
wound, and the fawning of the dog, when in a moment of 
paflion yA has bitten his "matter, does not alleviate the fmart. 
Johnfon, as an author, deferves the higheft commendation ; 
but we {carcely know whether even his admirable talents could 
compenfate for his furly feverity, and render the man, whofe 
writings we cfteem, a tolerable companion.—We fhall on fome 
future occafion examine the fecond volume. 





y, Tour through Italy. ‘Containing full Direétions for travele 
ling in that interefling Country. By Thomas Martyn, B. D. 
F.R.S. 8v0. 6s. Boardse Kearfleys. 1791. 


‘ME: Martyn apologifes for adding one to the great number 
of tours through Italy already publifhed. ‘Thefe were, 
he obferves, chiefly calculated for the amufement of lefs a€tive 
‘readers at home; this work is adapted for the traveller, and to 
apconipany him in his tour, pointing out the moft important 
objects of attenfion. ‘The defign he has yery completely ef- 
fected, fof we have not met with fuch a variety of ufeful tra- 
‘welling knowledge in any author. What, however, adapts it 
for the ufe of the traveller, renders it lefs an obje& of our at- 
‘tention. ~The different tours which our author has examined 
have contributed fo much to his work, ‘that we can only catch 

a glance, 
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a glante, often a fudden and interrupted one, of his own re- 
marks. We fhall, however, in a very few words, point out 
the fubftance of this Vade Mecum. 

The Introdu€tion contains fome information re{pecting the 
money of the different ftates through which the traveller’s road 
lies, from Nice, through Italy to Venice, with dire€tions for 
the traveller’s conduct refpecting the exchange ; the Piedmon- 
tefe and Italian weights and meafures; the rate of pofts, and 
the various ceconomical obfervations adapted to different coune 
tries. An itinerary of the pofts from Lyons to Chambery, 
from Geneva to Turin, Genoa, Florence, Milan, and Bologna, 
to Rome; from Rome to Naples, and again from Rome to 
Florence, Bologna, Venice, Verona, Brefeia, and Bergamo; 
and from Verona through the Tyrol, Manheim, Mentz, Co- 
logn, Liege, Bruffels, and Oftend. ‘Thefe are nearly our au~ 
thor’s own routes. 

As many parts of this journey are not new, we fhal! not 
follow Mr. Martyn particularly, but content ourfelyes with an 
extra€t or two, chiefly as a fpecimen of his very pleafing and 
familiar defcriptions. The firft extract refpects fome obfer- 
vations on Turin. 


¢ There is a literary fociety at Turin, who have publifhed me- 
moirs, under the title of Milcellanea Philofophico-Mathematica. 
Padre Beccaria is profeffor of natural philofophy. - Ignazio Somis 
is profeffor of phyfic, and phyfician to the king. Dr. Alllione, 
the profeffor of botany, has a good mufeum of dried plants, in- 
feéts, petrifactions, and minerals. Dr. Giov. Pier Maria Dona 
is profeffor extraordinary of botany, and infpector of the mufeum 
of natural hiftory. Dr. Charles Louis Bellardi is 4 learned phy§- 
cian. S. Bartoli is profeffor of eloqueace. Father Gerdilis ace 
lebrated mathematician. Cavalier Terini has the cuftody of the 
royal mufeum. M. Grafion is profeffor of the mine academy, and 
has the direGtion of the mines of Savoy. The Bezozzis and Pug-. 
nani are univerfally known in the mufical world. 

‘ The chief trade of this city and country is in thrown filk, 
which is fent to England and Lyons: they manufacture, however, 
fome of it into excellent ftockings, and good filk for furniture. 
They are famous for rofoli, millefleurs, {nu€f, chamois gloves, and 
fome other trifles. They import broad-cloths and linen from.Great 
Britain; fome woollens and Lyon goods. from F; rance ; linens from 
Switzerland and Silefia; alfo 1 iron, Copper, fugar,, and drugs of 
all, forts. Their chief export is cattle, fome hemp, thread and 
cordage : they reckon that upwards of ninety thoufand bullocks. are 
annually fent out of Piedmont. Several manufattories are carried 
on for the king’ saccount, as tobacco, bottles, lead, thot, &c, Aly 
the falt ufed here comes from Sardinja: the king difpofes of the 
produce 
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produce of the falt {prings in Savoy to the Swifs, A great dedi of 
wine is made in Piedmont, but it is not all good: the principal at« 
fention of government has been beftowed on the cultivation of mul- 
berry trees. Rice alfo is a great object of culture in fome provinces. 
They abound in good fruit; particularly chefnuts ; and are remark 
able for fine truffles. 

* Piedmont is 350 mtiles in extent from nerth to fouth, but site 
lefs from eaft to weft. It is flat, and well. watered by rivers and 
brooks. ‘They have the good fenfe to make the beft ufe of thefe 
for the improvement of their meadows. From the Alps to the Ves 


netian lagunes there is very little uncultivated land. A ridge of © 


low hills, called la €ollina, beginning not far from Turin, and con« 
tinuing along the banks of the Po, fer forty or fifty miles, is co- 
vered with houfes and vineyards, and enjoys delightful and exten 
five profpects. The Val d’Aotta is interefting toa naturahit, for 
its copious quartz veins with plenty of native gold: fine-grained 
lead ore, containing filver; &c.; red antimony ; green lead ore, kc. 
This is alfo the country of the Steinbock.’ 


The account of what has been difcovered at Hetculaneunt 
is not altogether new. ‘The defcription of Pompeii is enter» 
taining, and it’is not generally known. 


€ You enter the place by the barracks for the gartifon : a portico 
runs round a fquare court, fupported by ftone pillars, ftuccoed and 
painted : : the foldiers amufed themfelves with drawing figures, and 
writing their names upon the plafter. Near the wall, at this angle, 
lie fragments of an old Doric temple, of much higher antiquity 
than the reftof thetown, One opening difplays fome houfes, part 
of a ftreet, and a temple of liis. The architecture of this is flight ; 
the walls are covered with ornaments in ftucco, executed in a coarfe 
manner: the infcriptions and paintings have been cut out of this, 
and other buildings, and removed to Portici for greater fafety ; but 
they have left difagreeable vacancies, that disfigure the walls. The 
penetrale of the temple is a fmall pavilion, raifed upon fteps,. un- 
der which is a vault, fuppofed to have ferved the purpofes of ora- 
‘sular impofition. ‘The ftatue of the goddefs was fled from her pe- 


deftal ;,but a variety of inftruments and utenfils for the facred ce- . 


redisuide were foand here ; and alfo fome fkeletons of her priefis. 


One cannot but with that they had left the temple as they found it ; ; 


with all its furniture and paintings. Hence you go through vine- 
_ yards, to where they have laid open part of a principal treet, one 


of the city gates, alength of wail, fome tombs, and a road without . 
the gate. The walls are built with large pieces of Java in regalar . 


courfes, and the ftreets are pay ed with the fame material. Car-_ 
riage wheels-have worn traces in the pavement, fro.» which we may - 
ebierve, that the diftance between the wheels i in the Roman ¢ai-., 
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niages was four feet ; and this ftreet being ten feet wide, there was’ 


jut room for two of ‘chem to pafs each other: there is a foot-way 


raifed high on each: fide, three feet in breadth. 

‘ In the ftreet fome of the houfes advance before, while others: 
retire behind the line ; the materials of which they are. conftruéted 
are limeftone and calcareous concretions from the Appenines; lava, 
tufo, and pumice. ‘lhe’ fhops have ftene feats before them, and 
over their doors {*metimes emblems of their trade in relievo. The 
houfes are fmall, and built round courts, from which all the apart- 
ments are lighted ; in the centre of the court is a grate to carry off 
ny water. ~The walls of the rooms are ftuccoed, and painted in 

a pretty light tafte, with feftoons and garlands, mafks, animals, 
fruits, landfeapes, and: capricious architecture, on brown, orange, 
and other ftrong-coloured grounds. ‘The rooms are fmall, many of 
them without any light but through the door: the windows were 
moftly clofed with wooden fhutters ; fome few had glafs, which was 
very thick, and far from traniparent ; others had felenites or ifim 
glafs fplit into thir plates. ‘Fhey have lately difcovered rooms of 
greater extent, adorned with various paifitings. In one of them 
was found the corpfe of a female with golden bracelets, 

« Oneach fideof thehighway, leading towards the fea; are tombs. 
That of the Terentian family is uncovered : it confifts of a {quare 
court, on the walls of which are placed the flsulls of animals, fa- 
crificed in funeral ceremonies, and'large matks with weeping coun- 
tenances and hollow eyes: the pile on which the bodies were con- 
fumed, ftands in the centre of the court, mear a tower, where the 
‘arns were placed in niches. 

¢ The greateft curiofity aut of the town, is a fuburban villa, ex- 
actly in the fame flate, except that the roof is beaten in, as it was 
en the day of the eruption. It confifts of four levels ; namely, 
the cellars, a ground floor with its portico or cloifter; and as it 
was on @ fteep declivity, a court above,sin which was the ftreet 
door, and over that a floor for bed chambers. Like the houfes in 


the eaft, it prefents nothing to the road but a bare wall ; the win- 


dows being all towards the “garden. From the town you enter by: 
a court, furrounded with ftuccoed columns ; adjoining is a trian © 
gular area, diftributed into alcoves and clofets for baths. From 
this floor a terrace projects on each fide, round a large fquare':, 
and under it isa broad gallery, and covered apartments, for fum- 


‘mer refidence: on each fide under the terraces, runs 4 portico, 
‘meeting oppofite the houfe in a hal!, that prabably opened into. 


thevineyard or pleafure-grounds. Here was fond the fkeleton of ”, 
the malter, with the houfe key, and a purfe of gold. The cellars 


{till contain feveral amphoras, ranged along the walls; and’ the 


bones of many wretches, who fled hither for thelter. The: ceilings 
and walls of the rooms in. this villa were adorned with @ variety: ‘of ~ 


paintings 
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painting: and in the window of a bedchamber fome panes of glafs 
gre fill remaining.’ 


The length of thefe extracts preclude us from adding more, 
and their curiofity isan apology for their length. Thecatalogues 
of pictures are added in the notes, without any critical re- 
marks, and the Tour is illuftrated with an elegant coloured 
map, pointing out the different roads. 





The Income and Expenditure of Great Britain of the laft feven 
Years, examined and fiated. By Robert Rayment. 410. §5- 
fewed. Debrett. 1791. 


OUR author is well qualified for a clerk at the defk of a 

financier; but as a politician he is very deficient. His 
calculations are generally exact, except where, by exaggerat- 
ing deficiencies, or not admitting of the furplus which balances 
them, he fwells the expenditure too high. It is impoflible, 
however,to follow his calculations minutely, without extending 
our article to the fize of his work; and it muft be our bufinefs 
te notice his general remarks or fome of his conclufions. 

His addrefs to the ftockholders, landholders, manufacturers, 
&c. is calculated for a general alarm, and betrays fuch a total 
deficiency of political knowledge, that led us at firft to diftruft 
his reprefentations; and fuch political bias as rendered even 
his calculations fufpicious. ‘lhe taxes, he fays, are paid by 
the manufacturers, which is true; and raifed on the price of the 
goods, which leads to a doubt, whether we may not be under- 
fold by foreign manufacturers, or whether the Americans may 
not fupply themfelves, adding, that from this caufe the French 
have obtained the trade for woollens in Turkey. He ought to 
have known that it was not this caufe which gave the French 
merchants the afcendancy inthe Levant; that America will 
never undertake manufactures while much greater advantages, 
with lefs rifk, can be obfained by cultivation; that France, ex- 
cept from fome unexpected good events refulting from their 
revolution, will never be able to be competitors with us in 
America. Thefe, it may be faid, are gratuitous affertions ; 
they are, however, deductions only from what. has happened. 


France was in poffeflion of the commerce with America, and. 


it becaufe her manufactures were not lafting, and her mer- 
chants not able to give the neceflary credit. Where are we 
to look for rivals ? In Spain, where the royal manufactures are 
conducted at a pofitive lofs; where Englifh goods are admitted 
under all the difadvantages of a duty, f{uppofed to amount to a 
prohibition, or the rifk of {muggling ; in Portugal, in Poland, 
in Rufla.. Mr. Rayment dares not deny thefe facts; any 
merchant 
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merchant on the exchange will-teach him better: we know 
that they are true, and have reafon to know it. We can add 
one other reMmark which he is not aware of; that the chance 
of rivalfhip is lefs from the very circumftance which he repro 
bates, the annual million ; for when government gives but three 
and a half per cent. for money, the manufa€turer can more ea= 
fily procure it at four. If he doubts of fome of the faéts re- 
{pecting the comparative price of French cloths and ours, let 
him look at the excellent little tra&t on the Exportation of 


“Wool, by a Wiltfhire Clothier, a paffage from which we have 


tranfcribed in our laft Number, p. 237. | 

Qur author next adds 47s plan for leflening the taxes, which 
differs only from that of Mr. Pitt, by his immediately applying 
the produce to the repeal of fome of the moft burthenfome 
taxes. It would require a much more extenfive examination 
than we ¢dn give, to examine the different bearings of this 
meafure, and its confequent influence. We are, at leaft, cer- 


, ‘tain that his inftance is an improper one, to repeal the duty on 


falt, which, in a large family, fcarcety amounts to half a farthing 
4 week. He fhould have adverted rather to the tax on leather. 

He next proceeds to the particular fubje& of his work, the 
Examination of the Income and Expenditure of this Kingdom. 
It is an abridged hiftory of the taxes after the fundings in 1784 
and 1785. ‘The firft circumftance which draws his cenfure, 


_ is the funding of the navy-bills in 1784. In this cenfure he 


feems to be well founded, and the fyftem of 1763 was un- 


~doubtedly more eafy, more fimple, and advantageous: we ought 


perhaps to add, that this is almoft the only part of his fubje& 
that has not particularly engaged our attention in other circum~ 
ftances. ’ . 

The repeal of the tea-duties is examined at great length, and 
feverely reprobated. We are free to own that the mode.of 
commuting feemed neither fair nor impartial; nor did the 
meature at firft appear to fucceed.;. We have, hewever, al- 
ready obferved that the principle was.a commendable one, and 
we think it has at laft fucceeded: unfortunately its influence. is 
unperceived by the carelefs enquirer; and not attended to by the 
eager cenfurer of adminiftration. Our author, bY a curious 
calculation, fallacious in every point, makes. the lofs.on the 
duties by the commutation equal to 122,807]. If he means 


-any thing more than the deficiencies fupplied by the new win- 


dow tax, or the accidental deficiency of one year, he has in- 


‘volved the fubject in fuch complete obfcurity-as to make. it 
. difficult to afcertain his defign.. Another difadvantage alledged 


is, the export of filver fent to China in 1785, 6, and 7, equal 


‘to:more than two millions of money. But has our,author at 
‘tes, Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (IIL.) Now. 1791. U- all 
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all-confidered. the export of gold by means of the fmugglersy 
which amounted to much more? It muft indeed amount to 
more,.fmece not only fo much of the profit as exceeds the prime 
coft and freight, but the whole not paid for by the filver ex~ 
ported, with a proportion of the naval power of this coun- 
try, was in this way loft. We could have wifhed that he had 
ftated his evidence of there being 3000 tons more of foreign 
fhipping at Canton on the 20th of December, 1787, than in any 
former year. The accounts we have feen are very different, 
and we know that there is now very little tea brought to market 
by the fmuggler, which is not bought of the Eaft India com- 
pany, and adulterated. Ourauthor furely does not intend toavart 
himfelf of the paltry fubterfuge of a particular day, or an aeci- 
dental fat? When he afferts that the increafed confumption 
is more owing to the lowering the price than the fuppreflion 
of fmuggling, he ought to be more certain of his foundation. 
Smuggling of tea is almoft wholly at an end, and fo would the 
{mucgling of f{pirits if the principle had been properly purfued. 
Ai this time it has increafed from an accidental circumftance,— 
‘the failure of the late vintages in France; and the {muggler 
has worked up Spanifh brandy, which he has coloured high to 
avoid detection by the tafte, and fold it for French. If our 
merchants had been wife, they might have met them on their 
own ground ; and fold a {pirit, equal in goodnefs, on terms fo 
near theirs, as to make the rifk too great for the profit. Per- 
haps, however, fome act of parliament might have mterfered : 
fome of the obfervations on the annual million of 1786 we 
fhall tranfcribe : 


‘ The purchafing ftock at the market price is certainly an equi- 
table meafure ; it muft always be indifferent to the feller, whether 
the ftock he wants to part with, is bought by the public or by 
individuals. 

‘ Making the purchafes periodical, is a corfiderable tofs to the 
public ; the money laid out might have been fecurely done under 
the dire€tion of the lords of the treafury: 250,000]. a quarter 
carried to the account of the commiffioners on the 5th day of July, 
Tying idle until the Ht of Augult following, and then applied at 
the rate of about 20,000]. a week, is a lofs in the intereft of the 
money of about 10,0c0l. a year; the purchafes being made in the 
ftock that produces the leaft annuity (though the moft nominal 
ftock) inftezd of purchafing the greateft quantity of annuity for 
~ leaft money, is laying out the money difadvantageoufly for the 
public. 

« Applying the annuities on Fives, or for years that felf in, as 
well as the dividends to the fame purpofe, was a right meafare. 

‘ Bat to ane on thofe purchafes, until the dividends and an- 
i “nual 
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nual million, amounts to 4,000,000l. a year, and then to be at 
the difpofition of parliament, had it been practicable, might have 
been the moft dangerous engine in the hands of an arbitrafy mi- 
nifter, not only againft the liberties of the people, but againft the 
exiftence of parliament itfelf. . 

_ © Fortunately for the conftitution, the meafure defeats itfelf; for 
by taking the dividends out of circulation, taxes arifing from that 
circulation will diminifh.’ 


The making purchafes periodically was a wife meaftre to 
prevent any irregular interference of the perfons intrufted; who 
at any given time might have raifed the ftock as they pleafed. 
There is undoubtedly fome lofs, but it is compenfated by the 
advantage. How the purchafing three-perscents is difadvana 
tageous we know not; except that, brokers being paid by the 
nominal hundred, the expences are in fome degree advanced. 
This is, however, triflirig with the reader: The laft paragraph 
is inexplicable. What are the taxes arifing from that circula- 
tion, but the ftamps on powers of attorney ? Does our author 
mean that the circulation of money is leffened, or that the 
quantity of {tock fold is lefs? Neither are true. Let us felect 
one paflage more: 


‘ The commercial treaty with France was expected to produce 
great advantages; the improvements made in fpinning of cotton, 
was to command the market all over the world; and the fuppref- 
fion of fmuggling, was to increafe the revenue to a very great 
amount. 

« Extending the excife laws to the dealers in wine, it was faid 
would not only prevent adulteration, but, by an inereéafed importa- 
tion, would increafe the revenue; though the duties were confi- 
derably loweted *. 

¢ Though no new taxes were avowedly impofed this year, ex= 
cept the fix weeks licenfes on retailers of {pirituous liquofs, and 
the duty on French cambricks, the confolidation of the cultoms 
and excife afforded opportunities of increafing.the duties from frac- 


- tional parts to even fums, which unqueftionably were and are ad- 


ditional taxes. 
« The commercial treaty was expected to 

produce anincreafeof -  - - {250,000 per ann. 
‘The duty on cambricks and altcratioris in 


tuftoms 100,000 


‘ The fix weeks licenfes has produced - 88,000 
‘ And farming poft-horfes fhould, at leaft; be an increafe equal 


‘to the expence of collection. 





din 


¢ *Though the duties on wines arid {pirits were lowered to the importers, 


_ the retailers generally continued their old prices, on account of the new fix 


‘weeke licenfes impofed this year.’ 
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‘ The commercial treaty with France was founded on the old 
treaties made in the reign of King Charles II. and King fames II... 
when the principles of commerce between one country and another 
were but little underftood. Had the * Methuen treaty between 
England and Portugal been made the model of the treaty between 
Great Britain and France, much good might have arifen to 
both. It is by an exchange of one commodity againft another, 
that both are convenienced. Woollens exchanged for woollens, 
and cottons for cattons, can only produce a ftruggle injurious to 


both +.’ 


Is any thing more infidious than thefe mfinuations? The 
commercial treaty has produced many advantages; the im- 
provements in {pinning cotton save greatly increafed the de- 
mand, and the fuppreflion of {muggling added to the revenue. 
The failure of the cotton traders, in 1788, our author ought to 
have known was owing to improvident and too eager fpecula- 
tions. 

In fhort, every part of this work fhows fuch defective reafon- 
ing, or wilful mifreprefentation, that we are led to doubt what 
appears moft probable and judicious. Numerous objections 
appear in the account of the revenue of each year; and, if our 
author was of fufficient importance, if his own errors were not 
fufficiently confuted by the flighteft knowledge, we fhould re- 


commend his work to the attention of a more moderate and 


more impartial financier, that the public in general might be 
undeceived. 





An Effay on Naval Taétics, Syftematical and Hiftorical. With 
explanatery Plates. In Four Parts. By Fohn Clerk, Ef. 
Part I. 4to. 105. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


THis very judicious and interefting Effay deferves a more 

‘complete examination than we can beftow on it, while we 
have not the afliftance of the numerous plates. It will not be 
ufelefs, however, to give the outlines of our author’s doétrine 
and fyftem. 

This firft Part was printed in 1782, but not generally cir- 
culated. At that time the hiftory of naval engagements had 
furniihed but few examples of attack but from the windward: 
thefe attacks were almoft always unfuccefsful. In April 1782, 
lord Rodney gave the firft example of breaking the enemies’ 
line; and, in the Eaft Indies, M. Suffrein difplayed a new 
method of attacking from windward, not fo difadvantageous as 





' € © The woollens of England exchanged for the wines of Portugal.’ 


‘ + This was feen in the failures of the cotton traders in 1388.” 
Soda 
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that ufually adopted. Our author, therefore, now publifhes, 
more generally, the firft Part, which includes the doétrine of 
naval tactics down to 1782, fo far as relates to attacks from 
windward: in the fecond Part will be comprifed the fyftem or 
theory of attacks of fleets from leeward: and the third Part 
will contain a hiftory of naval tactics, with the gradual im- 
provements in the marine. ‘This will confift of four epochs, 
of which the firft three will comprize the hiftory previous to 
1782; the fourth the new improvements juft mentioned. 

It is remarkable, obferves our author, that while, in en- 
gagements of fingle fhips, the Britifh feamen have uniformly 
triumphed, in thofe of large fleets they have been ufually baf- 
fled, and fometimes defeated. ‘There feems confequently to 
be an effential error in the whole fyftem; and this erroneous 
principle is only afcertained by examining the various engage- 
ments, to difcover fomething common to all. ‘There is one 
principle which pervades the greater number of fea engage- 
ments, and it is a circumftance which is almoft eflential to an 
action, unlefs each party be equally eager to engage, viz. that 
the attack muft be made from windward. In this way, the 
holtile fleet ranges through the enemy’s line, and the van is 
difabled before it can take its proper ftation. The French alfo, 
firing at the rigging more commonly than we do, have it al- 
ways in their power, either to continue the a¢tion to advan- 
tage, or toefcape. This is the defect which our author en- 
deavours to eftablifh in the firft Part of his work; and his firft 
{ections are introduCtory only. He renders the fubject more 
fimple by confidering fingle fhips, and the method of attack in 
thefe inftances; and fecondly, compares the effect of fhot on 
the hull, or on the rigging, giving the preference greatly to 
the latter. When he comes to confider the bringing large 
fleets into action, he premifes one principle, which a flight 
‘reflection will render evident,—that a fhip, which has three of 
‘the enemy firing on it, and much more if it has five, muft be 
at a confiderable diftance for their fire to be injurious. An- 
other preliminary, and a principal one is, that the attack to. 
windward muft be difadvantageous. ‘The following conclu- 
fions want not the afhiitance of the plates. 


« Hence it appears, that a flect, B, to windward, by extend- 
ing his line of batt! defig top and attack 
ing his line of battle, with a defign to flop and attack a whole 
line of enemy’s fhips to leeward, muft do it at a great difadvan- 
tage, and without hope of fuccefs: for the receiving fleet, F, to 
leeward, unquefiionably will have the four following advantages 
over him, which will be more particularly proved when we come 
to examine the real practice. 


U 3 ‘ Firft, 
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‘ Firft, The {yperiority of a fire, above twenty to one, over 
the fleet B, while coming down to attack. 

* Secondly, That, when the thips of B are brought to at their 
ftation, if it blows hard, the fhot from F, by the lying along of 
the thips, will be thrown up into the air, and will have an effeé 
at a much, greater diftance ; whereas, on the other hand, the 
fhot from B, from the lying along of the fhips alfo, will he 
thrown into the water, and the effect loft, 

‘ Thirdly, ‘That F will haye the power of direéting, and ap- 

lying at pleafure, the fire of his whole line againft the van of 
B. who is now unable to prevent it, his fhips being difabled, {c- 
arated, and, therefore, unfupported. 

‘ Fourthly, That F will alfo have a greater facility of with- 
drawing from battle the whole, or any one of the difabled thips, 
of his line,’ 


We cannot therefore avoid j joining with Mr. Clerk, in the 
following inferences, 


¢ Tf, then, after a proper examination of the late fea-en- 
gagements, or rencounters, it fhall be found, that our enemy, the 
French, have never once fhown a willingnefs to rifk the making 

of the attack, but, invariably, have made choice of, and earneftly 
courted a leeward pofition : if, invariably, when extended ' in line 
of battle, in that pofition they have difabled the Britith fleets i in 
coming down to the attack : if, invariably, upon feeing the Bri- 
tith fleet difabled, they have made fail, and demolifhed the van 
in paffing: if, invariably, upon feeling the effect of the Britith 
fire, they have withdrawn, at pleafure, either qa part, or the 
whole of their fleet, and have formed a new line of battle to leee 
ward ; - if the French, repeatedly, have done this upon every oc- 
cafion: and, on the other hand, if it fhall be found that the Bri- 
tifh, from an irrefiftible defire of making the attack, as conftant- 
ly and uniformly have courted the windward pofition : if, uniform. 
ly and repeatedly, they have had their fhips fo difabled and fepa- 
yated, by making the attack, that they haye not once been able 
to bring them to clofe with, to follow up, or even to detain one 
fhip of the enemy for a moment; fhal] we not have reafon to be- 
lieve, that the French have adapted, and put in execution, fome 
fy ftem, which the Britith either have not difcovered, or have not 
yet profited by the difcovery ?? 


The inftances of the difadvantages of the attack from the 
windward are the following : 


¢ 3. Admiral Byng’ $ engagement with the French fleet, off 
ap age May 20. 1756. 
-£ g- That of admiral Byron, off Grenada, July 6. 1779. 
sae “3: Admiral] 
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« 3. Admiral Arbuthnot, off the Chefapeak, March 16. 1781. 

« 4. Admiral Graves, off the Chefapeak, Auguft 5. 1781. 

« 5. Admiral fir George Brydges-Rodney, off the Pearl Rock, 
weft end of Martinico, April 17. 1780.’ 


From the narrative of each of thefe engagements, the nu- 
merous difadvantages which we have tranfcribed are confpi- 
cuous. In Mr. Arbuthnot’s action off the Chefapeak, the 
French quitted the windward ftation, and aflumed their poft 
to leeward, trufting feemingly to our known impetuofity to 
attack, though at a difadvantage. ‘That ation was undoubt- 
edly loft in twe ways; one, by which Mr. Mathew failed in 
the Mediterranean, the wind dying away. It is a common 
effect of much firing to check the wind by the additional quan- 
tity of air, evolved in the explofions: this mafs is like a bar- 
rier to the air behind, and prevents the current going on. 
Mr. Graves himfelf remarks, that the action became general 
fo far only as the fecond fhip from the centre. It was, there 
fore, prevented from being wholly fo, by a caufe which oper- 
ated on other fhips befides the rear. | 

The next fe€tion contains examples where the French, by 
keeping their fleets to windward, have fhown their diflike of 
making the attack themfelves, or of fuffering the Britith fleet 
to approach them. Examples of this are, 


« 1. Thatof fir George Brydges-Rodney, to windward of Mar- 
tinico, May 15. 1780. 
« 2. Sir George Brydges-Rodney, near the fame place, May 
19. 1780. 
« 3. Sir Samuel Hood, off Fort Royal, Martinico, April 29. 
1781, 
" 4. Admiral Keppel, off Ufhant, July 27. 1778,’ 


Thefe our author fhows are rencounters only, and not ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. ‘The only inftances, where the 
French kept the wind, are thofe in which their obje&t was to 

referve themfelves uninjured, and their occafional approaches 


to the Britith fleet were feints only to amufe them. 


Our author next confiders the action of Mathew and Lef- 
tock fingly, as well as the engagement of admiral Parker off 
the Dogger-bank ;—but thefe furnifh no particular fubje& of 
remark. His own plan is, in ——s down from windward, 
inftead of ranging along the enemies’ line, to endeavour to cut 
off fome fhips from the rear; and this brings the enemies’ yan 
to tack in order to fecure them. ‘This propofal he fupports 
with much fpecious ingenuity; but, as the arguments, and 
fome objections which occur to us, depend wholly on the 
plates, we cannot confider the wupject fully. He explains 
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the proper mode of condu& which is to be adopted, in all th® 
variety of fituations and of winds. 

In the Appendix is am account of fir George Pococke’s aQion 
in the Eaft Indies with M. D’ Aché, in 1758, and this introduces 
fome enquiry into the curve of purfuit. The term may want 
an explanation. When an attack is made from the windward, 
if the enemies’ fleet is on the oppofite tack, there are two ways 
of coming down, the oblique direction, which is mofl com- 
mon, or the direct one, by turning the head of each fhip to- 
wards his antagonift, as practifed by Mr. Pococke. In the 
latter cafe, the purfuing fhip’s way neceflarily forms a curve. 
But our author fhows that, whatever be the proportion or rate 
of velocities affumed, this is the worft method, and moft difh- 
cult of execution. The fhips in the rear will be farther aftern; 
arid, though the curve of purfuit be well calculated to bring 
fhips in the wake of each other, ‘t is not adapted to bring them 


to a broadfide.- We fhall add only our author’s general ‘con-" 


clufions refpecting the doctrines of the firft Part. 


‘1, That Britifh feamen, from the nature, as well as the greater 
extent of the navigation upon our coafts, muft of neceflity be fu- 
perior, both in fkill and intrepidity, as well as in number, to thofe 
of other nations. 

« 2, That deficiency in point of failing, upon many occafions, 
evidently has not been the caufe of thefe late mifcarriages; but, 
if it has really been the caufe of mifcarriage in others, is it not 
high time to fet about fuch reformation in our dock-yards as may 
recover an equality in a point fo important? Even fuppofing this 
to be true, why fhould we uniformly attempt getting up with the 
enemy’s van, with a view to carry their whole fleet, inftead of 
contenting ourfelves with a certainty of cutting off a few of their 
dulleft failing veffels in the rear ? 

‘3, That the mode of running down the wind in a line, each 
fhip direéting her courfe upon her oppofite, and pointing the ate 
tack upon the van, with a view of ftopping it, in preference to 
an attack upon the rear, has proceeded from an idea of carrying 
_every fhip in the enemy’s fleet ; but this mode has evidently given 
the enemy an opportunity of difabling our fhips, and preventing 
us from coming clofe along-fide ef them.’ 





Letters on the Slave Trade, and the State of the Natives in thofe 
Paris of Africa, which are contiguous to Fort St. Louis and 
Goree, written at Paris in Dec. 1789, and Fan.1790. By 
I. Clarkjon, 4to. §s.6d. Boards. Phillips. 1791. 


*ROM the information of Mr, Villeneuve, Mr. Clarkfon is 
enabled to defcribe more particularly the method of pro- 
curing flaves on the coaft of Guinea, and the Letters before us 
& iis 
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are anfwers to two queftions, on the different methods of 
making flaves of fuch perfons as come into the hands of the 
French, by means of their eftablifhments on the coaft of Afri- 
ca; and on the ftate of fociety of the Africans in the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe fettlements. This is a fubje&t of fome cu- 
riofity, that we wifh to engage in, independent of the par- 
ticular queftion which gave occafion. to the difeufion. We 
well knew, that the principle of the trade was indefenfible; and 
that various cruelties were exercifed, in different parts of its 
conduct. Thefe it fhould undoubtedly be the bufinefs of the 
legiflature to leffen; and in this way, the conduct of parliament 
has been highly meritorious and humane. It was a different: 
queftion how far the legiflature had a right to ruin the fortunes 
of individuals, who refted on the virtual acknowledgements of 
the trade, by various ftatutes of regulation; and, im pur/uit of 
an hypothefis, injure at the fame time fome great leading 
branches of the commerce of the country. We fay, ‘ in pur- 
fuit of an hypothefis,’ for it yet remains to be proved, whether 
the fum of happinefs, on the whole, to the Negroes, is lefs on 
this fyftem, than on the fuppofition of their continuing to re- 
main in their own country. By this laft, many queftions of 
morals are decided, and its influence ought not to be rejeGted 
in the prefent cafe: if a knowledge of the true God, greater 
extent of ufeful information, a more varied improvement of 
the mind, be defirable, there is little doubt but the native Afti- 
cans may even poffefs advantages by the change of fituation ; 
their children certainly do fo; and this is a point of view, in 
which we could wifh, at fome period, the queftion may be ex- 
amined. 

Leaving, therefore, the queftion which probably influenced 
Mr. Clarkfon, in this Enquiry, out of fight, we fhall proceed 
to the fubject of the Letters. M.de Villeneuve was aid du 
camp to the chevalier de Boufflers, formerly governor of Gorée, 
and for two years feems to have been a very able and intelli, 
gent enquirer, into various circumftances conneéted with the 
prefent queftions. ‘The flave coaft frequented by the French, 
of which a map is annexed, extends from the embouchure of 
the river Gambia, to that of the river Senegal, which bounds 
the diftri€t on the north, It contains three kingdoms, Sallum, 
Sin, and Cayor, of which Sallum and Cayor* furnith each 200 
flaves, and Sin one hundred. ‘The principal mode of ob- 
taining thefe flaves is by what is called the grand pillage. 
The army of the king advances into the inland country, at- 
tacks a town and feizes all thofe whom it can fecure, About 





* Our author fays that Cayor furnifhes only 100, but this is evidently an 
error of the prefs. 
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120 are procured in this way from Sallum, as many from Cae 
yor, and about 40 from Sin; on the whole about 280 out of 
the 500. Sometimes two or three captures are only made in 
the attack, fometimes the town or village difcovers the defign, 
and the inhabitants efcape ; fometimes the king’s troops are de- 
feated. ‘Thofe whom they can feize by ftratagem, in the ex- 
pedition, are of courie made flaves. 

The other methods of procuring flaves are by private robbery, 
war, actual or fuppofed crimes. 


* The private robbers of the country, at Jeaft in thefe parts of 
it, are but few. Inthe interior of them they can hardly exift 
atall. If a fubjec&t of Sallum, Sin, or Cayor, were to offer a 
negro for fale in a village to which he did not belong himfelf, he 
would be fufpeéted by the Gueraff or principal officer of that vil- 
lage of having ftolen him, and in all probability would be ftopped 
and fold. He could hardly fell him except he were to meet with 
an European there. If again one of the Gueraff’s own village 
were to attempt to fell a flave to-day, whom he was known not te 
have had in his poffeffion the day before, he would be called upon 
to fhew where he had gotten him, before the fale were allowed. 


‘ "Thefe robbers then do not exift in the interior of thefe kingdoms, 


"They exift generally near the fhore, or on the banks of fuch rivers 
as the craft of the Europeans or their agents frequent. In this 
cafe the difpofal of a kidnapped perfon is eafy, for he is purchase 
fed without a queftion being afked. In thefe parts it is notorious 
at Goree that there are private ftealers of men, 

« As to wars, inthe common acceptation of the word war, very few 
flaves are ever furnifhed by means of them from thefe kingdoms. 
They happen very feldom. There was one of them however, in 
the year 1786, ‘This was the war which Damél of Cayor made. 
again{t Tin of Baol, as mentioned in the beginning of this letter, 
It originated in the ambition of the former. In the grand battle, 
which decided the fate of the dominions of the latter, twenty- 
five prifoners only were taken, and feven killed. The wars in 
fhort in thefe countries are not deftru€tive. Few people are ei- 
ther killed or taken. As to the duration of them, they lait feldom 
longer than ten or fifteen days, When both parties are tired, they 
go away. ‘There is no treaty of peace. Thefe wars, confining 
them to the common acceptation of the word, arife generally, as 
other wars, from jealoufy, avarice, or ambition. 

« The crimes, real or fuppofed, for which perfons are fentenced 
to flavery in thefe countries, are adultery, murder, theft and 
witchcraft. ‘There is no crime in this part of the world for which 
they are punifhed with death.’ | 


The Senegal, when it has arrived nearly at 15° weft lon- 
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gitude from Greenwich, turns to the north with a femicircu- 
lar {weep ; and another river, the Sagueray, detached from it, 
at Cor, turns a little to the fouth to reach the fea at’ Fort 
Louis, where the riyers join again. This ifland, and the ade 
jacent diftrict, inland, viz. what lies to the fouth of the ifland, 
and whofe eaftern and weftern boundaries terminate at Fort 
Louis and Cor, furnifh about 240 flaves annually. Of about 
40 from the inland diftri@, 30 are reputed criminals, and the 
other 10 captured either by treachery or force. Sixty others 
are furnifhed by the neighbouring Moors, and are generally 
feized by furprize, and carried off on horieback. ‘The remain 
ing 140 from the ifland are procured fimilar ways. 


¢ Mr. de Villeneyve informs me, that the Moors are {q habituated 
to robbery, that fearcely any perfon of any complexion can efcape 
without lofing foumething, if long among them.: They are even 
expert at thieving with their feet, which are always bare; for if 
any thing fhould have fallen upon the ground that is worth having, 
a Moor will look the owner of it in the face, and at the fame mo- 
ment contrive to take it up with his toes, and convey it with 
wonderfyl dexterity by means of the fame to his companions, who 
are behind him. Their whole life, in fhort, is a fcene of robbery, 
and negroes have well applied their national name to denote the 
characters defcribed.’ 


Behind the country which we have defcribed as contiguous 

to the ifland formed by the Senegal and the Sagueray, is the 
diftri€t of the independent Poules; and it furnifhes 500 flaves, 
of which the Moors carry off, in their ufual ways about 306. 
The Poules carry off the reft, lying in wait for their own 
countrymen with great avidity: thefe Negroes are conveyed to 
Fort Louis in fmall decked veffels, 
_ Still farther back is the country of the dependant Poules, fo 
called becaufe they are fubje& to one king. This king, who 
was weak and timid, and whofe country was often over-run by 
the neighbouring Moors, died in 1785, and a perfon of the 
name of Almanny, who had been a prieft, ufurped the throne. 
His reign commenced with equal fpirit and judgment. He re- 
pelled the Moors, prohibited the fale of the perfons of men, 
abolifhed perfonal flavery, and encouraged agriculture and ma- 
nufactures. He even prevented the fleet, which ufually 
brought flaves from Bambarra, a country farther eaftward and 
to the fouth, from pafling Senegal. Galam, where the Bambarra 
flaves are fhipped, is behind the dominions of Almanny, and 
Bambarra two months journey to the fouth of the Senegal. Of 
this country M. de Villeneuve, however, had received no in- 
formation. Of the route he obtained fome intelligence. 
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© The firft route of the flaves, previoufly to 1787, was from 
Bambarra to Galam; the former of whichis not the name of a 
town, but of an extenfive country. The perfons, who conduct- 
ed them from the former to the latter place, were always one 
defcription of Negroes, namely, the Mundingoes. ‘Thefe Mun- 
dingoes were fcattered over Africa nearly in the fame manner as 
the Jews over Europe and other parts of the world; and they 
were in faét the principal flave merchants of the country, follow- 
ing that line of life as a diftin& occupation or trade. Thofe of 
the Mundingoes, to whom J allude at prefent, were fuppofed to 
refide high in the interior country, and not far from the river 
Gambia. From their habitations in thefe parts they travelled an- 
nually to Bambarra, fetting out at fuch a feafon of the year as 
they calculated would give them fufficient time to reach that 
region, to make their bargains for flaves there, and to arrive 
with their refpective purchafes in the month of Oétober at 
Galam.’ 


The defcription of the flate of fociety does not lead us to 
think the As. audi which flaves are obliged to make, a very 
great evil. When driven to the woods, after the great pillage, 
they are faid to return, even after fome years, with eagernefs to 
their old habitations; nor is this furprifing, when we find 
that their fituation is ufually fixed by the vicinity of water and 
of fertile ground. ‘The manufacturers are almoft wholly iti- 
nerants; and, among this clafs are comedians or rather buf- 
foons, and conjurors, who alfo, in turn, ‘become manufactu- 
rers, The boats are built at fome diftance inland. The go- 
vernmient is monarchical ; but the-king, it is obferved, poileffes 
no-very confiderable power, except it be to bring offenders to 


juftice : even the flaves in Africa are faid to be treated with 


great humanity and kindnefs. In general their mode of life 
tly refembles that of tribes, who have made little advances 
in knowledge, in procuring the conveniencies and luxurics of 
life. 
- The laft Letter contains the confequences drawn from the for- 
met account: they on the whole amount to this, that the trade 
ought to be abolifhed. But this fubje€t, we have already faid 
we cannot enlarge on at prefent. Nothing, however, in thefe 
Letters, greatly influences our former opinion; for we confider 
it as unjuft to drag any perfon from their own country, their 
own habits, and their own friends, if we were certain that their 
happinefs would be augmented by it. We ftill think it fo; and 
will you, it may be replied, fupport an unjuft trade? We 
would not, if it could be abolifhed without greater injuftice. 
At prefent, flavery is greatly alleviated: the meafures now 
adopted will fhow -whether the American iflands can be fup- 
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lied without farther importations, and will probably lead t® 
the trial of other means of cultivating the fugar-cane. At th 
firft moment, when the meafure appears no longer cruel to 
our own countrymen, we fhall eagerly recommend it. 





The Defcriptions and Charaéters of the different Difeafes of the 
Human Body ; to whichis added an Arrangement of the Medi- 
cinesand Preparations in the London Pharmacopeta, according to 
their re[pective Virtues: being the firft Volume of the Frank- 
linean Improvement of Medicine. By George Edwards, M.D. 
4to. 10s. 6d. Boards. Ridgway. 1791. . 


THE Franklinean improvement of medicine for a time per- 
plexed us. We knew not that Dr. Franklin was a phy- 
fician; we had never heard of any fyftem dignified with his 
name, except the oppolite ftate of furfaces of the Leyden phial. 
Perhaps a pofitive and negative electricity was to be introdu- 
ced into the theory of medicine, to account for the different 
ftates of f{thenic and afthenic diathefis; nor fhould we be fur« 
prifed that fome ingenious and enterprifing phyfician had un- 
dertaken to build a fyftem on this foundation. But that Dr. 
Edwards, whom we had ufually met in the field of politics, 
had undertaken the tafk, was not probable, though the mere 
conftruction of a fyftem is the ufual refult of little knowledge 
and lefs accuracy, which enable the author to fee fome ftrikin 
points, the projecting capes and headlands, but conceal the 
numerous difficulties, the fhoals, and quickfands of the coaft. 
The myftery, however, foon vanifhed. Dr. Franklin‘was only 
connected with this fyftem by name: we knew nothing of it; 
it had no connection with his peculiar opinions in philofophy. 
In an attentive and enquiring age, he had fuppofed, that medi- 
cine would, in its turn, engage the attention, and might be 
benefited by the improvements. ‘This prediction Dr. Edwards 
feized, and fuppofed himfelf the child of promife, the perfon 
by whom this prediction is to be fulfilled. Of the propriety 
of this opinion, however, we cannot yet judge, for the firft part 
of this new fyftem is only im our hands, and it is the part in 
which no improvement has been made; no great improvement 
can be made, but from an extenfive and continued practice : 
neither of thefe appear to have been Dr. Edwards’s lot. 


‘ In the work at large the Franklinean improvement of medi- 
cine is better underftood, and explained, as one of thofe great and 
interefling national improvements, and divine bleffings, which 
were at the creation intended by God for the welfare and happi- 
nefs of fociety ; but which, from their magnitude and extent, and 
the arduous nature of their fubjects, cannot be brought forwards 
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in an adequate ftate of perfeétion, without the aids of fuch per2 
fonal exertions and means, as private individuals cannot be ex- 
pected to make and afford for the benefit of the community. For 
public affiftance is abfolutely neceflary to inftitute and complete 
thofe improvenients, and to diftribute their bleflings; according to 
divine intention, through fociety for the benefit of mankind in ge- 
neral.’ 


The author thinks that the whole undertaking is too extens _ 


five for a private individual, and that fome years will probably 
elapfe, before he can publifh a fecond or a third volume. 
This is certainly true, for what is the undertaking ? to improve 
medicine and to bring it in fome meafure toa certainty. The 
defects of his work he has promifed to fupply in the future 
volumes: as he feems confcious of them, we fhall add no further 
obfervations on the fubject. 

The prefent volume, he remarks, is a fyftem of Nofology ; 
and the objections which have been made to Nofology are nots 
he obferves, fo much to the attempt, as to the conduét of No- 
fologifts. In Dr. Cullen’s fyftem, ‘ it is wholly divefted of the 
refpect and majefty which it juftly claims’ not only from the 
goncifenefs of the definitions, but from the too nice affecta- 
tion of order and method. As we ftrongly fufpe& our author 
to have been a pupil of Dr. Cullen, we fhould have fuppofed 
that he had learnt from his mafter the end and objec of Nofo- 
logy, as well as the utility of definitions. ‘The end to be chiefly 
attained by the latter is, the diftin€tion of genera; and every 
unneceflary fymptom added, is a ufelefs incumbrance. We 
would recomniend to our author once again to perufe the pres 
face to the laft edition of Cullen’s Nofology, for it is too ex- 
tenfive a fubject for the prefent article. 

In Dr. Edwards’ work the arrangement is in fome meafure 
new, and the definitions are fhort defcriptions, in Latin, fome- 
times pure and elegant, but occafionally obfcure and affected. 
His claffes are fifteen in number, approaching nearer to the fyf- 
tems of Sauvages and Vogel than to thofe of other Nofolo- 
gifts. It is of little importanee to tran{feribe the titles, as the 
difeafes under each head are not very ftriétly connected with 
the clafs; and no orders are inferted. Thus, not to enumerate 
other examples, the phy{conia vera, including a natural enlarge= 
ment of fome parts of the body, is confidered among the topical 
inflammations 3 and the general inflammations form another 
clafs, though they are often topical; while the topical ones 
are often connected with general diathefis. We fhalt feleé 
the account of peripneumony and pleurify, which our author 
has feparated: our medical readers will determine how far 
thefe characters aflift the diftin¢tion of two difeafes yy oc 24 
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founded.. The decubitis difficilis, they will obferve, is wanes 
omitted. 


« Gen. LI. Peripneumonia. Ea effitipica phlegmonodea inflam. — 
matio, que plerumque in una pulmo parte, interdum in pla- 
ribus conftat; fimul ei fubfunt affete ‘partis dolor continuus, et 
is obtufus, et interdum obfcurus ; famffia dyfpnea, et refpiratio 
frequens celer et erecta; ingens pectoris plenitudo, gravitas, et 
oppreffio, inquietudo, et anxietas circa precordia ; fepe varia ca- 
tarrhi fymptomata, fepe tuffis, et ea plerumque humida, fpe cru- 
enta nec raro copiofa ex creatio, interdum critica; et fimplex pyrexia, 
fepe fimul cum turbida urina. Pulfus eft frequens mollis, nunquam 
plenus vel fortis, interdum parvus et irregularis, interdum redu- 
piicatus; ac pyrexia interdum cam febre mifcetur. Sequele fiunt 
varie, et ex fepe fatales, an oftendunt obftru€tum fanguinis vel 
lymphz ex capite reditum, an funt funefte refpirationis anguftia, 
an, uti fepe fit, perimunt pulmonum apoltema, interdum gan- 
groena. 

« Morbi varietates conftant, quo modo is fzpe pluritidi, imo 
catarrho jungitur. 

« Gen. LIT. Pleuritis. Ea ett inflammatio vel coftalis vel pul. 
monalis pleure topica, acuta phlegmonodea: et ei conftant dolor 
a latere fixus, continuus, acutus, nullum amplum occupans {pa- 
tium, ex infpiratione plurimum auétus, ni expiratione minor ; fume 
ma dyfpnza, fepe orthopnea, brevis celer infpiratio tardior ex- . 
fpiratio; ad dolorum infpiratione auctum levandum, thorax zgri 
voluntate minime motus, at mufculi diaphragma et abdominales 
precipue ad refpirationem exercitati; fepe tuflis, et fpe dolen- 
tiffima, initio plerumque ficca, poftea humida, aliquando cruenta ; 
interdum talis exfcreatio, qualis incidit in peripneumonia; fzpe in 
Jatus affectum difficilis decubitus ; et inflammatoria pyrexia, et ea 
quam maxime acuta. In pleuritide pulfus eft quam frequens ple- 
nus, fortis, et durus; et fanguis emiffus plerumque notabiliter co- 
riaceam oftendit fuperficiem. Morbis mitior eft, cum fpurias cof- 
tas occupat, et tum femper bene dignofcendus eit inter levioris 
pleuritidis fivulationem, quam fingit viciniz inflammatio intra abe 
domen exorta. Sequelz fiepe funt varie, et ex fatales, an often- 
dunt fanguinis reditum, obftructum, an funt funefte refpirationis 
anguitie, an apoftemata, vel gangroena.’” 


Of the Latin our author tells us, that the perfonm who reads 
five pages will readily underftand the whole: though we had 
tead 54 pages, at the place where our extract begins, we did 
not, however, find it fo eafy. We prefume our author did not 
mean that five pages contained the fubftance of the whole. 

The XIth clafs, in the clavis claflium, is entitled ‘res ex 
ternz’—1in the work, it is diathefes dolentes ; and, as our author 


confidered his chief merit te depend on his conduct refpectiny 
thefe 
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thefe difeafes, we looked at it with fome attention. It cons 
tains gout, of which a long and fufficiently accurate defcrip- 
tion is added; the rheumatifm, of which three fpecies are 
mentioned, the laft of which, rheumatifmus hedticus, is by no 
means properly arranged with the other kinds; the wandering 
pains of old age, which do not form a difeafe; dolor topicus, 
which comprehends pains of every kind; puerperal pains, which 
are the early grinding pains, or the fubfequent ones, from the 
difcharge of blood ; and laftly hyfteria! Itis impoffible to form 
a colleftion of difeafes fo improper, and incorreét in the ge- 
neral arrangement, and particular conftruction of genera. 
Similar errors occur in every part of the work: it can fcarcely 
be expected, therefore, that we fhould examine it more mi- 
nutely. | | : ? | 

The arrangement of the materia medica, and the formule of 
the London Pharmacopeia, offer no very particular fubje& of 
remark. It is divided into twelve clafles, viz. ftimulantia, fe- 
dativa, antifpafmodica, narcotica, aftringentia, corroborantia, 
relaxantia, evacuantia, defendentia, alkalina, anthelminticay 

erdentia. Of the accuracy of our author’s arrangement, the 
reader will judge when we obferve, that glafs of antimony is 
placed among the relaxants, the tanfey and dandelion among 
the tonics. In general, however, the errors in this part are 
not numerous. 

To this firft volume is prefixed an addrefs taken from the au- 
thor’s work entitled ‘ the Dileavery of the eighteenth Century.’ 
In this he propofes that fyftems of medicine fhould be written, 
and no one permitted to practife who had not read them. It 


may be a ufeful plan, for fome are permitted to pratife who - 


have never read at-all. If we are, however, confulted on the 
fubje&t, we fhall advife that thefe fyftems be not the produc- 
tions of Dr. George Edwards. 





Travels of Anacharfis the Younger in Greece, during the Middle 
of the fourth Century before the Chriftian “ra. By the 
Abbé Barthelemi. Tranflated from the French. (Continued 
from p. 49-) 

"THE difcourfes of philofophy were interrupted by the re- 

turning period of the games of Delos, when every boat 
hurries away to the ifland, defended only by the prefence of 

Apollo, and to the altar compofed of the horns of the animals 


killed by Diana, artfully interwoven. Anacharfis went with 


the crowd and the travellers, admired the ftatue of the god, 
the facred palm, which firft fupported Latona when fhe brought 
forth the tutelary divinities of. the ifland, and the palm-tree of 
bronze, the workmanthip of which is- equally precious with 
the 


al. 
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the materials. But they here met with Philocles, to whom 
they were recommended for b atrirt ay and affiftance; they 
fee, with equal admiration and affe€tion, his daughter Ifmene, 
whofe marriage with Theagenes was approaching. Ifmene 
fings, fot their entertainment, of the diftrefs of Latona, of 
the origin of Delos, and of the perpetual {pring granted to 
the ifland, in return for its reception and protection of the 
mother of Apollo and Diana. Philotas and I, fays Anachar- 
fis, repeatedly interrupted her by exclamations of admiration; 
Philocles and Leucippe lavifhed on her marks of tendernefs, 
that delighted her {till more than our praifes ; Theagenes lif- 
tened and was filent. 


« At length the day artived which had been expe&ed with fo 
much impatience. The morning faintly indicated in the horizon the 
courfe of the fun, when we arrived at the foot of Cynthus. This 
mountain is but of a moderate height. It is a block of granites 
of different colours, and containing pieces of a blackifh and fhin- 
ing talc. From its top a furprifing number of iflands of various 
fizes are difcoverable. They are difperfed in the midi of the 
ocean, in the fame beautiful diforder as the ftars are fcattered in 
the heavens. The eye runs over them with avidity, and fecks them 
again after having loft them. Sometimes it wanders with pleafure in 
the channels which feparate them from each other, and fometimes 
flowly meafures the lakes and liquid plains which they embrace: 
for we do not here view one of thofe boundlefs feas where the 
imagination is no lefs overwhelmed than aftonithed by the grandéur 
of the fcene; and where the difquieted mind, feeking repofe on 
alt fides, only finds every where one vaft folitude which fills it with 
melancholy, and one immenfe fpace by which it is confounded. 
Here the bofom of the waves is become the habitation of mor- 
tals. We behold a city fcattered over the furface of the fea; and 
view the picture of Egypt when the: Nile has inundated the plains, 
and appears to bear on its waters the hills which afford a retreat 
to the inhabitants.’ 


From this fpot Philocles points owt to the Scythian the dif- 
ferent iflands, and enlivens the defcription of each by a fhort 
hiftory of the events connected with it, and a comprehenfive 
account of the famous men each had produced: that of Si- 
monides is particularly pleafing and interefting. ‘The games 
follow; but we prefer rather enlarging on the fubfequent chap- 
ter, for ancient games have often been defcribed in our own 
language. The marriage-ceremony of Theagenes and Ifmene 
was celebrated as foon as the crowd had forfaken Delos. The 
inftrument of marriage was fimple; and, as Theagenes was 
related to I{mene, confifted only in mentioning a law of So- 
Crit. Rey. N. Ar. (HI.) Nov. 1791. x lon, 
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lon, which, to prevent the property of a family from being’ 
carried out of it, enacts that heireffes fhall marry their neareft 
kinfmen. The bride and bridegroom were received at the 
gate of the temple by a prieft, who prefented to each a branch 


of ivy, a fymbol of the bonds by which they were to be for’: 


ever united. They were then conducted to the altar, where 
a victim was offered to appeafe Pallas and Diana, the fuppofed 
enemies of marriage. With different views they invoked Ju- 


piter and Juno, the Parce, the Graces, and Venus herfelf. 


‘The Jovers the: depofited each a lock of hair on the tomb of 
the laft Theori (facred embaffadors, who were appointed to 
offer facrifices in the name of a city) of the Hyperboreans. 
That of Theagenes was wound about a handful of grafs, a 
fymbot of his future occupation in the field; the lock of Ifmene 


f{urrounded a fpindle, the inftrument of the future houfewife. 


Philocles then joined the hands of ‘Theagenes and I{mene, fay- 
ing, ‘I beftow on you my daughter, that you may give legiti- 
mate citizens to the republic.’ The bride and bridegroom 
{wore to each other inviolable fidelity, and their parents hav- 
ing received their oaths, ratified them with freth facrifices. 
‘The Hymenzal hymn was fung by the Theoria of Corinth. 


<* We are in the {pring of our years; we are the faireft of the 
maidens of Corinth; fo renowned for their beauty; yet is there’ 
not one of us, O Ifmene! whofe charms can compare to thine. 
Lighter than the Theffalian courfer, exalted above her companions 
like the lily, the pride of the garden, Hmene is the ornament of 
Greece, All the leves are enthroned in her eyes, and all the arts 
live under her fingers. O maid! O charming woman! to-mor- 
row will we repair to the enamelled mead, and cull flowers to;com- 
pofe for thee a crown: we will hang it on the moft beautiful of 
the neighbouring plane trees, under the fhade of which we will 
pour forth perfumes in thy honour, and on its bark we will infcribe 
thefe words: Offer to me your incenfe, for I am the tree of If/mene ; 
we falute thee, happy bride! we falute thee, happy bridegroom! 
May Latona give you fons who fhall refemble you. May Venus 
ever animate you with her fires: May Jupiter beftow on your 
children’s children the felicity which furround you. Repofe in 
the bofom of pleafure,-and henceforth breathe only the moft tender 
love. We will return with the morning’s dawn, and again will 
we fing: O Hymen, Hymenzus, Hymen !” 

« The next day, as foon as ‘it.was light, we repaired to the 
fame place, and heard the maidens of Corinth fing the following 
hymeneal : 

‘ We celebrate you in our fongs, O Venus, ornament of Olym- 
pus !. Love, the delight of the earth } and thou, O Hymen,-fource 
of Life! we celebrate you in our fong, Love, Hymen, Venus* 

ee : O Thea- 
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O Theagenes, awake! turn your eyes on your Love. Youthful 
favourite of Wenus, happy and worthy hufband of Ifmene; O 
Theagenes, awake! turn your eyes on your {fpoufe ; furvey the 
fplendour of her beauty, the ahimated frefhnefs which embellifhes 
all her charms. The rofe is the queen of flowers, Ifmene is the 
queen of beauties. —Already her tiremblirig eyelid opens to the 
rays of the fun. O Theagenes! happy and worthy hufband of 


Ifmene, awake !’ 


Philocles joined a heart of exquifite fenfibility to profound 
knowledge, drawn from the philofophy of Greece,. and en- 
riched with his own refle€tions. One day, while our travelleré 
were wandering over the ifland, they found on a little temple of 
Latona the following inicription. ‘ Nothing is more excellent 
than juftice, more to be defired than health, or more delightful 
than the poffeffion of the object that we love.’ The terins were 
cerifured, faid the Scythian, by Ariftotle in our prefence: all the 
qualifications point only to happinefs. This, obferved Phi- 
locles, is a fubje€ little underftood: its foundation, in the 
opinion of different perfons, refts on various objects. But the 

reater number do nof depend wholly on ourfelves, and to- 
gether they do not always fill the mind, fo that they do not 
conftitute the effence of happinefs to every individual ; and. the 
whole purfuit feems to be vifionary, fince the author ‘of nature 
has mixed good with evil. . The youn’ Lyfis preffed Philocles 
to tell him how he attained his prefent tranquil ftate, which 
he ¢ould not probably fecure without numerous trials and-er- 
rors; Philocles was by this means induced to give an. intéreft< 
ing narrative of his life. We muft confine ourfelves to a fhort 
abftract. He began with the noble candour and unfufpeGing 
generofity of youth, and was difappointed: the oppofite ftate 
of mind, which his djfappointment occafioned, foon difgufted 
him. He tried all things, and, like Solomon, found all va- 
nity. When in Egypt, he met witht a prieft who, after wéar- 
ing out his life in invéftigating the origin and termination of 
all fublunary things, faid with a figh, ‘ Woe to him that at- 
tempts to lift up the veil of nature.’—And I will fay, woe to 
the man who fhall draw afide the veil of fociety.—Wo¢ to him 
who fhall refufe to yield to that theatrical iltufion, which our 
prejudices and neceflities have diffufed over every obje&t. Soon 
flaall his foul; enfeebled and languifhing, lofe its powers, even 
during its prefent exiftence in this life*.’ An excellent prac- 
tical Comment follows,: the excefs of reafon and virtue is al- 





* We have altered a word or two in the tranflation, by comparing it with 
the original, to the meaning of which we have not only adhered more clofely, 
but rendered the fentence more intelligible. 
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moft as dangerous as excefs in pleafures: nature has given ug’ 
propenfities, which it is as dangerous to extinguifh as to ex- 
hauft by immoderate gratifications: fociety has claims on our 
fervices, and we ought to labour to acquire its efteem.. Our 
author purfues thefe reflections with great judgment and fuc- 
cefs. ‘§I fhalt continue to fuggeft to you, he adds, common 


truths; and if they were different, they would fcarcely be fo 


ufeful.’ He then fpeaks of friendfhip with an eager enthufiafm. 
It was, he adds, in a nation already corrupted, that the fol- 
lowing maxim was promulgated. - § Love your friends, as if 
you were at a future period to hate them:’ the more amiable, 
perhaps the more ancient one was—‘ Hate your enemies, as if 
you were at a future period to love them.’—The conclufion of 
the whole, to which we unwillingly haften, is excellent. ‘It 
is m the heart that every man refides, and there alone muft he 
feek his tranquillity and happinefs.’ 

The converfation was interrupted bythe appearance of De- 
mophon, whom out travellers faw eagerly talking to a philo- 
fopher of the Elean fchool. He afked the fubject of their ar- 
gument, and, when he had heard it, faid,—* Seek for happi- 
nefs only in yourfelves. I had ftill fome doubts; but they are 
now removed : I maintain that there are no gods, or that they 
have no concern with human affairs.’ ‘This abrupt declaration 
introduccs an admirable converfation on religious opinions. It 
is a very ufeful abftra& of the different arguments to guard 
againft error, to defend religion from the doubts of fcepticifmy 
the follies and abfurdities of credulity and atheifm. Philocles, 
with calmnefs and candour, leads him into a declaration and 


.defence of his principles, Nature and chance, fays he, have 


arranged inorder all the parts of the un.verfe, and the policy 


of legiflators has fubjected focieties to laws. Philocles pro- 
perly obferves, that this view may alleviate the remorfe of the 


guilty, without encouraging virtue; and he fuppofes that if 
to a people, who knew not of the Divine Being, any one fhould 


explain his providence, his benevolence, his conftant fuper+ 


intendence, and the certainty of a future and happier ftate of 


exiftence, all.the good and virtuous part of the people would © 


proftrate themfelves at the feet of the new leviflator. To dif- 


.prove this, if it were capable of being difproved, would waken 


them from a pleafing dream, a. misfortune which Demophon 
prepaics to relieve, by preaching patience and refignation. 
et us go.on with Philocles’ reply. | 
< What eas 3 eonfolation! might he exclaim: I am bound 
down with bands of iron on the rock of Prometheus; and while 


the vulture is tearing my entrails, you €oldly advife me to reprefs 
‘my complaints. Alas! if the woes I endure proceed not from a.- 
: . . hand 
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hand which I may at once reverence and love, I can only confider 
myfelf as the {port of fortune, and the fcorn of nature. The in- 
fe&t, when it fuffers, at leaft has not caufe to bluth ar the triumph 
of its enemies, nor at the infult offered to its weaknefs. But, be- 
fides the evils that are common to me and to the reptile, I pof- 
fefs that reafon which is more cruel than all thefe, and which in- 
ceffantly renders.them more poignant ty the forefight of their con- 
fequences, and the comparifon of my own condition with that of 
my fellow-beings. : 
‘ How much would my affliction have been alleviated by that 
philofophy which you have treated as grofs and falfe! and accord- 
ing to which nothing happens in this world but by the direétion, 
or with the permiffion of a Supreme Being. I fhould have been 
ignorant why he had ordained me to be unhappy ; but fince I 
fhould have believed that he, beneath whofe hand I fuffered was. 
at the fame time the author of my exiftence; I fhould have found 
reafon to hope that he would foothe the bitternefs of my pains, ~ 
either during my life or after my death. And how, in fac, could 
it be poffible, under the government of the beft of matters, at 
once to be actuated by the moft exalted hope, and to be wretched ? 
Could you, Demophon, have the cruelty to reply to thefe com- 
plaints by an infulting contempt, or by frigid pleafantries ? 





© Demophon. But I fhall always maintain that vigorous minds, | 
without the fear of the gods, or the hope of the approbation of 
men, may endure with refignation all the perfecutions of fate, and 
even perform the moft painful aéts of the moft rigid virtue. 

‘ Philocles. You allow then that our prejudices are neceffary to 
the greater part of the human race ; and on this point you agree 
with all legiflators. Let us now examine if they would not alfo 
be ufeful to thofe privileged minds who pretend to poffefs, in their 
virtues alone, an invincible ftrength. You are, no doubt, of this 
number ; and, as you can reafon clofely, let us begin with com- 
paring our opinion with yours. We fay that men owe obedience — 
to laws which exifted antecedently to every human inftitution. 
Thefe laws, proceeding from that intelligence which formed and 
ftill preferves the univerfe, are the relations which we bear to that 
exalted being, and to our fellow-creatures. Weviolate them when we 
commit an act of injuftice, and offend both againft fociety, and 
againft the firft author of the order by which fociety is maintained. 

* You fay, on the contrary, the right of the ftrongeft is the 
only notion which nature has engraven in my heart. The diftinc- 
tion between juftice and injuftice, virtue and vice, originates not 
from hér, but from pofitive laws. My actions, indifferent in them- 
felves, are only transformed into crimes in confequence of the ar- 
bitrary conventions of men. 

) X 3 * Let 
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¢ Let us now fuppofe that we both a& conformably to our prin- 


. ciples; and that we are placed in one of thofe fituations, in which 
_wirtue, furrounded by temptations, has need of her utmoft ftrength. 


On the one hand, honours and riches, and every kind of influence, 
t- + + ne e ° " - 

‘and diftinétion, invite ; and, on the other, we are threatened with 
the lofs of life, our families muft be abandoned to indigence, and 


- our’ memory ftigmatized with opproty um. Choofe, Demophon ; 


-you are only required to commit an act of injuftice. Obferve that 
you fhail poffefs the ring which rendered Gyges invifible ; I mean 
that the author, the accomplice of your crime, fhall be a thoufand 
times more interefted than yourfelf eternally to conceal it. But, 
even though it fhould be difcovered, what have you to dread? 
the laws? they fhall be filenced. The opinion of the public? 


that: fhall only turn againft you if you refift. Are you awed by 


the bonds which unite you to fociety? that: fociety itfelf is 
about to ‘break them, by abandoning you to the perfecution of 


.the man in power. By the remorfe of confcience ? mere childifh 


prejudice! which mutt be diffipated when you fhall refle& on that 
maxim of your writers and politicians, that the juftice or injuftice of 


:an action ought only to be eftimated by the advantages which are 


derived from it.’ 


Demophon urges the reftraints which the love of order, the 
beauty of virtue and felf-efteem, would produce. To this Phi- 
locles anfwers with fingular propriety, that thefe feeds, which 


‘we ourfelves form, are weak barriers, and contra{ts this weak- 
‘nefs with the invincible power of other motives. Philocles 


indeed allows the abfurdities of the pagan worfhip, and ex- 
plains, at fome length, the relations between the divinity and 
man. His philofophy is that of Pythagoras; and to exculpate 
the philofophers of Greece from the imputation of the caufe of 
the errors of Demophon, he brings forward young Lyfis, who 
had been inftructed in their opinions, and queftions him. on 
the fubjeét. His anfwers are chiefly a fummary of the doc- 
trines of Ariftotle and Plato, with a little artificial colouring, 
carefully preferving, and affiduoufly bringing forward, every 
tenet favourable to virtue, and to the purer do€trines of reli- 
ion. 3 

The fecond chapter of this laft volume is a continuation of 
the library of Euclid. Poetry, in all its branches, is the fub- 
jext’.of. this difcourfe. It was remarked by Lyfis that there 
wére’a much greater number of poetical than of moral works, 
the, fubjeQt of the third chapter. It is, fays Euclid, becaufe a 
few ‘books only are neceffary for inftruction, and many for 
amufemént: our duties are limited; but the pleafures of the 
mind are- boundlefs. ‘The imagination is liberal and fertile ; 
the reafon, dry and barren, communicates only the feeble 
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lights which we want for our conduct. Poetry, adds Euclid, 
has its peculiar language and conduct. In the epic and tragic 
poems, fhe imitates an action of importance, connects all the 
parts as fhe pleafes, alters hiftorical facts, and adds others 
which increafes our furprize and intereft. Sometimes the 
fable or the conduct of the action cofts more pains, and is 
more honourable to the poet than the compofition of the 
verfes. 

The other kinds of poetry do not require fo much pains, 
though the poet muft always difplay fire and invention, nor 
are the maxims of Theogens and Phocylides poetical works. 
The language of poetry mutt be rich and elegant : in her hands 
are all the colours of nature, which fhe is permitted toemploy, 
and pardoned if fhe fhould occafionally abufe them. Words 
fhe lengthens and contracts at pleafure; and, when language 
is not fufficiently copieus to exprefs her conceptions, ihe is 


allowed to enrich it by new words. The different poets are 


next confidered, and not only thofe whofe works we poffefs, 
but the names of authors occafionally mentioned, and whofe 
exiftence is fabulous. Ariftotle doubted whether fuch a poet 
as Orpheus ever exifted; and, in our review of Gilles’ Hiftory 


‘of Greece, we found the claims of Linus refting on a very 


doubtful foundation. Homer is followed by numerous commen- 
tators and imitators; but the latter, faid Euclid, knew nothin 
of the nature of epopeia: they are fplendid only by the light 
which they borrowed from Homer. The theatrical pieces in 
this rich colleétion amounted to 3000. Euclid had colleéted 
even the mimes, and points out particularly thofe of Xenar- 
chus and Sophron of Syracufe: the latter were the favourites 
of Plato, and found Ors a his pillow at the time of his death. 
Thefe mimes we lately had occafion to notice very particularly ; 
and we may add from our author, there feems reafon to con- 
jecture, that fome of the poems called mimi were ‘ written in 
the manner of the tales of Fontaine.’ The obfervations on 
the elegy we fhrall tranfcribe. ; 


‘ The conftruétion of this kind of poetry is regularly irregular: 
I mean that verfes of fix and five feet fucceed each other alternate. 
ly. Its ftyle fhould be fimple; for a heart really afflicted aims not 
to attract our admiration. The expreffions fhould fometimes be 
ardent, like the cinders which covey a devouring fire, but fhould 
not burft forth into the exclamations and imprecatjons of defpair. 
Nothing more effectually moves compaffion than perfe& gentlenefs 
in the extremity of fuffering. Would you wifh for the model of 
an’ elegy, equally concife and affetting, you may find itin Eu- 
ripides. _ Andromache, brought into Greece, throws herfelf at the 
feet of the ftatue of Thetes, the mother of Achilles, She does 
sik 2 , Xx 4 : not 
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not complain of that hero; but, at the remembrance of the fatal 
day on which the faw Heétor dragged ‘round the. walls of Troy, 
her eyes: overflow with tears. | She a¢cufes Helen as_ the caufe of 
all her wees; the recalls to mind the cruel perfecations of Hermione ; 
and, after having a fecond time ‘pronounced the name of her huf- 
band; fuffers her tears to flow in ftill more copious ftreams. 

¢ Theelegy may foothe our forrows when we are in, misfortune, 

but it otipht to’ infpire us with courage when we are on the. point 
of being attacked by calamity. Jt then affumes a more nervous 
tonej and employing the mott forcible images, compels us to blufh 
ut oufcowardice, and envy the tears fhed at the funeral of. the he- 
10 who has facrificed his life in the fervice of his country. 
_ © Thus was it that Tyrtaus revived the drooping ardour of the 
Spartans, and Callinus infufed new vigour into the inhabitants of 
Ephefus,. Here are their elegies, and alfo the poem entitled Sa- 
lamis, which Solon compofed to engage the athenjans to retake 
the ifland of that name. 

‘.Wearted at length with lamenting the too real calamities of 
humanity , the elegiac poets applied themfelves to paint the gentler 
woes of Joye {and many of them have thus acquired a celebrity 
which, they have reflected on their miftrefles. The charms of 
Nanno. were fung by Minnermus of Colophon, who is ranked 
among ,the moft.eminent of our poets; and the beautiful Battis is 
daily celebrated by Philetus of Cos, who, though yet young, has 
defervedly acquired a great reputation. It is faid that his body i is 


fo wafted and feeble, that, to enable himfelf to withftand the _ 


violence of the wind, he is obliged to faften plates of lead to his 
fhoes.. The-inhabitants of Cos, elated with the honour his poeti- 
cal fame has reflected on his country; have erected to him, under 
a plane-tree, a ftatue of bronze.’ 


The reraarks ‘on paftorals and dithyrambics are equally juft 
and Valuable; nor are the acroftics, the gryphi, .the wings and 
altars, forgotten. ~ Lyfis, with the ardour of youthful impa~ 
tience and enthufiafm, exclaims in favour of poetry, to pre- 
vent, if pofitble, Euclid from {peaking flightly of it; as he was 
{ometimes tempted to do, 


¢ Buclid filed at this fadden tranfport; and ftill more to ex- 
cite jt, réplied—I know that Plato fuperintended a part of your 
education: can you have forgotien that he confidered poetical 
fictions as falfe and dangerous pictures, which, by degrading the 
Gods and heroes, only prefent phantoms of virtue to our imita- 
tion. 

‘ If it were poffible that I fhould forget Plato, replied Lyfis, hie 
writings would foon again recall-him to my memory ; but I muft 


copfefs that | ff fomeiimes believe I am convinced by the ftrength. of | 
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his reafoning, when I am only captivated by the charms of. his 
poetical tyle. At other times, when I fee him employing againit 
imagination the weapons which he has borrowed from it, I am 
tempted to accufe him of ingratitude and perfidy. Do not you 
believe, faid he to me, that the firft and principal obje@ of the - 
poets is to inftru&t us in our duties by the allurement of pleafure ? 
I anfwered, fince J have lived among enlightened men, and ftudied. 
the condué of thofe who afpire to celebrity, I only examine. what : 
is the fecondary motive of thejr actions, for the fir is almoft al- 
ways either intereft or vanity. But, without entering. into thefe. 
difcuffions, I will tell you fimply what I think :—Poets with to 
pleafe, a and poetsy may be ufeful.’ 


The laft part of the library which our travellers noticed was 
that in which the works of morality were placed. A fyftem 
of morals, fays Euclid, was at firft only a colleCtion of maxims. 
Pythagoras inveftigated its principles, and traced them in their 
confequences. After his time the Sophifts doubted of the moft 
ufeful truths, and we are indebted to Socrates for rejecting © 
abftract terms and trifling difquifitions, for more truly valuable — 
and praétical principles. As the abbé, in his account of the 
education of the Athenians, endeavoured to explain the doc- 
trine of Ariftotle, he confines himfelf in this place to the col- 
le€tion of fome obfervations, apparently drawn from the works 
of the library. Nature, he obferves, teRawed only on man, 
for his prefervation, the paflions of defire and fear; but, in 
focial life, the paflions fhould be directed to the prefervation 
of others. They confequently become virtues, and are dif- 
tinguifhed by force, juftice, prudence, and temperance. The 
two firft are of the moft extenfive utility: the two others more 
ufeful to the individual. Ina climate, where the imagination 
is warm, and the paffions violent, prudence is the firft quality 
of the mind, and temperance the firft of the heart. . Lyfis afks 
if the philofophers are not fometimes divided on the fubje& . 
of morals. Yes, adds Euclid, and this gives him occafion to 
introduce fome of their particular tenets, and ke concludes 
with Ariftotle’s defcription of the greatnefs of mind. The 
Perfian portrait is too pleafing and interefting to be pafled 
over. ) 


« T dedicate to the confort of Arfames that homage which truth 
owes to virtue. To defcribe her wit, it would be neceflary to pof- 
fefs as much as herfelf; but to pourtray her heart, her wit would 
not fuffice’; 2 foul of equal virtue and benevclence would be re- . 
quifite. 

' € Phedime inftantaneoufly difcerns the differences and relations 
of an objet, and is able to exprefs them by a fingle word. r She 
Ome 
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fometimes feems to recolleét what fhe has never learned. From 2 
few ideas fhe would be able to give the hiftory of the wanderings 
of the.mind ; but fhe would be unabie, even from a multiplicity 
of examples, to give that of the wanderings of the heart; her own 
is too’ pure and fimple ever to conceive them. 

« She might without bluthing ats ag the entire feries of 
her thoughts and ations during her whole life. Her example 
proves that the virtues in uniting make but one ; and it alfo proves 
that fuch virtue is the fureft means of acquiring general efteem 
without exciting envy. 

‘ To that intrepid fortitude which gives energy of charaéter, 
fhe adds a beneficence equally active and inexhauitible; her foul, 
ever in action, feems only to exift for the happinefs of others. 

« She has only one ambition; that of giving pleafure to her 
hufband. If in her youth, any one had extolled the beauties of her 
perfon, and thofe good qualities of which I have endeavoured to 
convey a feeble idea, fhe would have felt a lefs lively fatisfaction, 
than if he had fpoken to her of Arfames.’ 


The laft part of the work relates to the defigns of Philip : 
thefe are apparent extracts from the Journal of Anacharfs. 
They defcribe, with great force and propriety, the conduct of 
Demofthenes, and the fimple dignity of Phocion. 


‘ Philip has advanced at the head of thirty thoufand foot, and 
at leaft two thoufand horfe, to Cheronea jn Bzotia: he is not more 
than feven hundred ftadia diftant from Athens. 

‘ Demofthenes is prefent every where and does every thing. 
He communicates a rapid motion to the aflemblies of the Bzotians, 
and the counfels of their generals. Never has eloquence produced 
fuch great effects: fhe has excited in all minds the ardour of en- 
thufiafm and the thirft of combats. At her commanding voice the 
numerous battalions of the Achzans, the Corinthians, the Leuca- 
dians, and feverat other ftates, have been feen to advance tawar 
Bzotia, on which country aftonifhed Greece has eagerly fixed her 
eyes, in anxious expectation of the event that is to decide her fate. 
Athens is alternately agitated by all the convulfions of hope and 
terror. - Phocion is calms and unmoved. [cannot be fo, for Phi- 
lotas is with the army, This, however, is faid to be ftronger 
than that of Philip. 

© The battle is loft ; Philotas is killed; I have no longer friends: 
Greece is no more ; I mutt return to Scythia.’ 


Such is the account of Greece, fuppofed to be related by 
Anacharfis, which we can fcarcely commend _too highly, or 
value too much, But to repeat the commendations, whieh 
we gave in our earlier articles, or the applaufe which we have 
chearfully recorded in our progrefs, would detain us too long, 
: and 
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and would bean ufelefs addition. The various tables fubjoin- 
ed, we haye already mentioned in the firft of thefe articles, 
vol. txvitth. The additional volume of the maps and charts, 
which are not copies, but conftructed for the ufe of this work, 
will furnifh fome remarks; but they muft be the fubje& of 


another article. 





Original Letters, by the Rev. Fohn Wefley, and his Friends, 
illufirative of his early Hiftory, with other curious Papers, 
communicated by the late Rev. 8. Badcock. To whichis pre- 
fixed, an dddrefs to the Methodifis. By Fofeph- Prieftley, 
LL.D. FL RS. Se. 8vo. 35. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 


4 Leiter to the Rev. Dr. Prieftley, refpeéting his late Publica- 
tion of Mr. Wefley’s Letters; and containing fome Animad- 
werfions on his Addrefs to the Methodifis, which he has prefix- 
ed to thofe Letters. By Philalethes. 8vo. 6d. Matthews. 
1791. 

WE confider thefe two works together, as to divide them 

would be to break a fubject which, in its whole extent, is 
not a very copious, perhaps nat a very important one. Dr. 

Prieftley réceived thefe Letters from Mr. Badcock, to whom 

they were entrufted by the grand-daughter of Samuel, elder 

brother of John Wefley, probably with a view to their publi- 
cation after: the death of John, who wifhed greatly to obtain 
poffeflion of them. Dry. Prieftley tells us, that, as they were 
not private papers, but public ones, tending to throw fome 
light on the principles and character of the ‘ founder of a new 
fect,’ the a tt he thought was interefted inthem. His cor- 
refpondent expoftulates with him very warmly on the impro- 
priety of the publication; and, though we feel very fenfibly 
the delicacy due to the wifhes of the dead, and the facred nature 
of a friendly and fraternal correfpondence, yet as no improper 
fecret is revealed, the charaéter of. no individual fuffers, and 
the early life of a very pious and refpectable man, as well as 
the operations of the human mind, in a very particular fitua- 
tion, are elucidated, we cannot but approve of the publication. 

The motives which Philalethes alludes to, from the complexion 

of the addrefs to the methodifts, may have been the principle 

which actuated the editor. But this is facred ground, which 
we have always trodden with diffidence and hefitation: the 
motives of men are known only to themfelves and to God. 


¢ We fee here the marks of that ardent and determined mind, 
which nothing could fhake from its purpofe, and that principle of. 
the appropriation of the whole of his time to one great objeét, from 


which nothing was ever able afterwards to divert him, leifure and 
he, 
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he, as he fomewhere fays, having forever taken leave of each 
other. Perhaps no man ever trifled lefs, or gave lefs time to any 
thing that could be called amufement, than Mr. Wefley. His 
whole life was one fcene of ferious byfinefs, of one kind or other, 
and of almoft unremitted exertion ; but which ufe made perfedly 
eafy to him, fo that one employment ferved to relieve another. 


With thefe extraordinary qualities, nothing was wanting to make . 


him one of the firft of human characters, but a well informed mind, 


and rational principles of religion. But for want of thefe, how 
miferably do we, in thefe letters, find him bewildered and gif. . 


pefied 


Nothing can be more juft or more happily expreffed than 
this general character ; and what follows refpecting the ine 
ternal feelings, and the idea, not confined to the methodifts, 
of an immediate occafional communication with God, deferves 

reat commendation. We cannot fo implicitly follow Dr, 
Brieftley in thinking that thefe deviations were owing tq the 
doGtrines of original fin, the corruption of human nature, &c. 
‘The Letters themfelves feem to fpeak a very different language. 
His cafe is indeed ‘ particularly ftriking,’ as it fhows ‘ that 
neither. the beft natural iadeviaiag, with much acquired 
knowledge, nor the beft difpofition cultivated with the greateft 
care; are fufficient guards againft this fpecies of enthufiafm.’ 

Perhaps, on a future occafion, we may engage in a more 
philofophical difcuffion of that difeafe of the human mind, 
ityled enthufiafm. It is enough at prefent to obferve, that it 


generally arifes from a principle that is laudable, and ideas, on.. , 


the. whole, juft. When affifted by a warm imagination, in- 
tenfe reflection, or frequent recurrence, unaccompanied with 
thofe ideas ufually connected with them, the balance, formerly 
derived from aflociation, is loft; they are more firmly fixed, 
and no longer regulated in their pec or their operation by 
the judgment. Fancy rules and embodies its vifionary forms 
without controul. In the family of Mr. Wefley, enthufiafm, 
or rather that degree of it which gave to particular doétrines 
more than their ufual influence, feems to have been an heredi- 
tary difeafe. In the early letters-of John we perceive the fame 
clearnefs of reflection, the fame perfpicuity of language, which 


were cori{picuous in his preachings and his writings. Tobe . 
ufeful; feems to, have been his ruling paffion, and led him, even ° 


at Oxford, into fome'of thofe irregularities which have fince 
been the characteriftics, fometimes the reproach of the Me- 


thodifts. “We mean not irregularities of moral-condudt, but ° 


thofe which confift in obtrufive exhortations, &c. In one of 
his early letters, the defence of his fermon fhows much acute- 
nefs of diftinction, and an acgiracy of reafoning, which, though 
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in one paflage it feems ‘to’ lead to one of his principal future 
do€trines, confer great credit on him. His defence of his lit- 
tle peculiarities of conduct and manners is folid and judicious.: 
To be ufeful, we have faid, was the great principle of John 
Welley; and he thought he could be more fo at Oxford than 
in a country living: at that time, we have little doubt but the 
eafy unconcerned life which he led at Oxford, had fome influ- 
ence in preventing his accepting of the living ;. but it foon af- 
terwards became more powerful,.and drew him on to the-pain- 
ful courfe of life which he led for above 60 years. In his long 
letter to his father, and his fubfequent letters to his brothers; 
we fee his ftrong fettled determination to refufe. the living on 
this principle. Little of the enthufiafm, however, appears, ex- 
cept in his argument, that no man is ina ftate of falvation, un- 
Tefs he is rejected and defpifed of men: let us however felect. . 
his own words: 


« My next’ pofition is this, “ Until he be thus contemned, rio’ 
mah is im a ftate of falvation.” And this is no more than a plain 
inference from the former; for if all that are not of the world are 
therefore contemned by thofe that are, then till a man is fo con- 
temned, he is of the world, i. e. out of a ftate of falvation. 
Nor is it poffible for all the trimmers between God and the world, 
for all the dodgers in religion, to elude this confequence, which 
God has eftablifhed, and not man, unlefs they could prove that a 
man may be of the world, i. e. void both of the knowledge and 
love of God, and yet be ina ftate of falvation. I muft therefore, 
with or without leave of thefe, keep clofe to my Saviour’s jude- 
ment, and maintain that contempt is a part of that crofs which 
every man muft bear if he will follow him; that it is the badge 
of his difciplefhip, the ftamp of his profeffion, the conttant feal of — 
his calling; infomuch that, thoagh a man may be defpifed with- 
out being faved, yet he cannot be faved without being defpifed.” 


His brother Samuel’s anfwer to this argument, and fome of 
his ‘other zontoningy. is clear and conclufive: John eludes it 
with dexterity, but his peculiar opinion appears to have already 
taken deep hold on his: mind. | 

We fee little of John till his departure for America, and his 
vifit, to. count Zinzendorf: the fpark by this time began to 
blaze, and.the flame foon burft out with violencé in the year 
1738, communicating the infection to his brother Charles. 
Samuel feems to have ftood unmoved, and combats the argue, . 
ments.of the reformers with fingular coolnefs, judgment, and 
piety.) We fhall feleé the defcription of the firft exhibition, in 
Mrs. Hutton’s moft excellent letter.: 


« Without ever acquainting Mr. Hutton with any of his notions 
: B eercrane La bie @! 
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or defigns, when Mr. Hutton had ended a fermon of bifhop 
Blackall’s, which he had been reading in his ftudy to a great num- 
ber of people; Mr. John got up, and told the people, that five 
days before he was not a chriftian, and this he was as well affured 
of as that five days before he was not in that room ; and the way 
for them all to be chriftians was to believe, and own, that the 
were not now chriftians. Mr. Hutton was much furprized at this 
unexpected injudicious fpeech ; but only faid, «* Have a care Mr. 
Welley, how you defpife the benefits received by the two facra- 
ments.”” I not being in the ftudy whén this fpeech was made, 
had heard nothing of it, when he came into the parlour to fupper, 
where were my two children, two or three other of his deluded. 
followers, two or three ladies who board with me, my niece, aid 
two or three gentlemen of Mr. John’s acquaintance, though not 
got into his new notions. 

‘ He made the fame wild fpeech again, to which I made an- 
fwer, If you was not a chriftian ever fince I knew you, you was a 
great hypocrite, for you made us all believe you was one. He 
faid, when we had renounced every thing but faith, and then got 
into Chrift, then, and not till then, had we any reafon to believe 
we were Chriftians; and when we had fo got Chrift, we might keep 
him, and fo be kept from fin. Mr. Hutton faid, ‘* if faith only 
was neceflary to fave us, why did our Lord give us that divine fer- 
mon?” Mr. John faid, that was the letter that killeth. ‘* Hold,” 
fays Mr. Hutton, ** you feem not to know what you fay; are our 
Lord’s words the letter that killeth ?”” Mr. John faid, ‘if we had 

no faith.” Mr. Hutton replied, ** I did not afk you low we’ 
fhould receive it; but why our Lord gave it; as alfo the account 
of the judgment in the twenty-fifth of St. Matthew, if works are 
not what he expects, but faith only ?” 

« Now it is a moft melancholy thing to have not only our two’ 
children, but many others, to difregard all teaching, but: by fuch. 
a fpirit as come to fome in dreams, to others in fuch vifions as will 
furprize you to hear of. If there cannot be fome ftop put to this,’ 
and he can be taught tree humility, the mifchief he will do 
wherever he goes among the ignorant, but well meaning chriftians,” 
will be very great.’ 


Mrs. Wefley’s calm expoftulation with her fon is alfo an " 
mirable one: it difplays great good fenfe and the moft rational. 
piety. In the father we perceive @ little of the enthufiafm 
which we have faid was hereditary. 

The account of the fingular noifes heard in ‘thé houfe of 
old Mr. Wefley is very curious. Terror feems to have had 
no great influence, but they were confidered by the whole fax. 
mily as fupernatural. It was, however, a political devil; and 
greatly affected by the prayerfor the king, acircurnftance which : 
‘deftroys 
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Weltroys all the fupernatural agency. Old Mr. Wefley and 
his wife had quarrelled on the fubject of the fucceflion, and thé 
quarrel occafioned-a feparation: it is remarkable, that John 
was the firft child after the reconciliation; fo that Methodifm 
may be remotely connected with therevolution. The appear- 
ance of the badger and fome other circumftances were undoubt- - 
edly the embodied forms of an over-heated imagination: the 
whole was probably owirig to the contrivance of fome waggifh 
neighbour, and the agents were probably two new fervants.— 
A friendly letter from Mr. Pope, and another from lord Ox- 
ford to Mr. Samuel Wefley, conclude the volume. 

We deferred noticing Dr. Prieftley’s Addrefs to the Metho- 
difts, the principal fubjeé of Philalethes’ expoftulation, till we 
had concluded our account of John Wefley.. Defpifed, how- 
ever, and rejected by the Jews, our enterprifing polemic turns 
to the Gentiles, and feeks for converts, nay, perhaps, may 
boaft of them, from within the pale of the taberlaacties To the 
opportunity which thefe Letters afforded him of addrefling the 
Methodifts, Philalethes attributes the prefent publication. 

If the attempt was fingular and unexpected, the execution 
is ftill more fo. Wecan fcareely conceive two fects more 
diametrically oppofed than the Methodifts and the modern 
Unitarians. It is with no little furprize therefore that we hear 
Dr. Prieftiey telling them, they differ but in one point, ‘ who 
Chrift was ;’ though by implication, or as a confequence, he 
allows that they differ in worfhipping of Chrift as God, a prin- 


. ciple fo clofely connected with their whole fyftem of opinions, 


and one {fo entirely abominated by the Unitarians, that it muft 
ever prevent their coalefcing. ‘The two fects do not differ, in 
Dr. Prieftley’s opinion, ‘ with refpect to what he taught, did, 
or will do.” We fhall make no comment on this fubjeét, but 


tranfcribe only the judicious and warm expoftulation of his 
corre{pondent. 


‘¢ You differ not with refpeé&t to what Chrift taught.” Pray, 
fir, do not the methodifts agree with almoft all the proteftant 
churches, in believing that Chrift taught original fin, the new birth, 
and juftification by faith ? Whether thefe doétrines be true or not, 
is nothing to our prefent purpofe : the queftion is, Do not they be- 
lieve that Chrift taught thefe doétrines? and did not you know 
that they were of this opinion? Yes, fir, but are you of this opi- 
nion? Do you believe that Chrift taught thefe doétrines in tue fenfe 
in which they do? No—Tell me then, fir, what conftruétion can 
charity itfelf put upon this affertion, which fhould acquit you of 
deliberate falfehood ?. 

‘ Again—‘* You differ not with refpe& to what Chrift did.” | 
Do not the methodifts believe, not merely that Chrift fuffered, but 

| that 
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that in fuffering he made a true and proper atonement for fin ?” 
Yea, -are not all their hopes founded upon this doétrine’? But, fir, 
do you believe that Chrift did this ? Do you believe that he actually 
made an atonement for our fins? How thall we then account for 
your profeffing to agree with them in every thing Chrift did, 
when you utterly difagree wie ‘them in the moft important thing 
he ever did ? | 
© Again—« You do not differ with refpe& to what Chritt will 
do.”? Let me-once more appeal to yourfelf: Do not the metho- 
difts believe, that Chrift will:come unto them, and make his abode 
with them ; that he will teach them as truly as ever he taught his 
difciplés in the days of his flefh ; that he will comfort and ftrengthen 
them ; that he will manifeft himfelf to them as he does not unto 
the world; and that, upon the footing of his: own meritorious 
death, he will make interceffion for them at the right hand of 
God ? I do not afk you what interpretation you put on the paf- 
fages in {criptufe to which I allude; but whether you underftand 
them in the fenfe in which the methodifts do? Do you believe the 
doétrines which they believe to be contained in them? You know, 
fir, you do not. Let me afk you then, fir, Did you write this pa- 
-ragraph through inadvertency, cr did you write it deliberately ? 
If you wrote it inadvertently, it will furely become you to retract 
it ; let the world know, fir, that it was an overfight ; and do your 
utmoft to prevent the circulation of fo grofsa niitlake. Confider,’ 
that if the methodifts credit your affertions, they will read your 
hooks under the expectation of finding all the docirines, on which 
they build their hopes, inculeated and enforced ; and thus they 
will fall into a fnare through’ their own unwillingnefs to entertain 
-an uncharitable thought of you. Let me entreat you therefore to’ 
pay a greater regard to your own charatter, than to fuffer fuch 
notorioutly falfe affertions to pafs uncontradiéted by yourfelf, Any 
man may err, and inadvertently affirm, what on matuier confider- 
ation he would condemn; but no one can continue to circulate 2 
falfehood, efpecially if it be of fuch a pernicious tendency as thofe 
above referred’ to, without forfeiting all right and title to the, cha- 
rater of an honeft man: for your own fake, therefore, as well as 
theirs, let your acknowledgment be fpeedy, full, and unequivocal. 
But, if you refufe to’ acknowledge that the paragraph was written 
inadvertently, what miuft the world think ? Surely they muft con- 
clude that yow wrote it deliberately, for the purpofe of impofing 
on the methodift:, and of drawing them over to your own party. 
Will they not then jufily afk, W Phere i is your probity ? Where is 
your regard to confcicnée? Oh! fir, cut off all occafion for fuch. 
reflections.’ 


The unity of the Godhead, Dr. Prieftley: obferves, is a 
common tenet of both fects: % This is, how ever, alfo delufive, 
for 
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-for the triune God of the Methodifté is an idol in the view of 

the Unitarians. . To both;. God is oné; bnt to the former he 
is one, comprehending three perfons; whofe attributes and 
operations are diftin€, and may be diftin@ly, exerted 5 each an 
object of adoration. This is a fubject that Dr. Prieftley ought 
undoubtedly.to explain and to retract. It does not require the 
gift of prophecy to foretell.that his attempt will be wholly 
unfuccefsful. 





Medical Faéts and Obfervationi. Vol. I: 8vo. 35. 6d. Boaids: 
. : _ Johnfon. 1791. 
iw is with fome pleafure that we take up the Continuation of 
the Medical Journal. ‘This periodical work appeared at 
firft in a form which could fcarcely be the object of our atten- 
tion; and the principal part of its contents, at that time, was 
of a nature too congenial to our own labours to enable us to 
give any opinion which might not at leaft appear to. be 
partial. .When the original communicaticns were more nu- 
merous, and various correfpondents recommended it to our 
notice, we found a difficulty where to begin, or what mode 
of conduct to adopt. By this change of form every inconve:. 
mience is removed, and we feize the earlieft opportunity of in- 
troducing it to our readers. Raph Oe" = ee 
In the preface, Dr. Simmons gives his reafons for the change 
in the fornt of publication and the.title. ‘ Medical Facts and 
Obfervaticns’ differ, however; chiefly in name from the Me- 
dical Journal: the contents are original communications, or 
extracts from different works, chiefly from the tranfactions of 
various focieties, which are not in the hands of medical rea= 
ders in general. In fome of the laft articles, we may ocCa- 
fionally avail ourfelves of Dr. Simmons’ labouss, where the 
work cannot be introduced in our own Journal. In the pre- 
face is lord Bacon’s Defence of collecting Cafes, fo often quot= 
ed, and fo often, we think, abufed. To colleét faéts is un- 
doubtedly of importance; but to colleét’every one will puzzle 
or confufe; and make the records of medicine ufelefs from 
their bulk; the phyfician may, even now, almoft exclaim— 
inopem me copia. fecit! But it may be afked, where is the 
line to be drawn? Are hiftories particularly curious, which 
may {carcely ever again occur, to be only noticed, and confe- 
quently the moft generally applicable facts negle@ted? By no 
means; but we would not have facts and obfervations accu- 
mulated, which admit of no ufeful pra€tical confequence; 
which, by a change of names and places, are in-reality. repeti- 
tions ; and which neither difplay any extraordinary {kill or 
difcernmeént in the conduct or the opinions of the practitioner: 
Grit. Rev. N. Ar. (Ul.) Nov. 1791, ¥ we 
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we need fearcely add, that cafes: where the difeafe was evi- 
-dently miftaken, or the practice was timid, confufed, or in- 


applicable, ought not to fill colle€tions, unlefs the praCtitioner 


_has himfelf difcovered his error, and related the cafe to guard 
_ others from a fimilar mifcondu@.. Yet cafes of all thefe de- 


{criptions have occurred to us. We can only warn Dr. Sim- 
mons, in time, of the danger of too eafy complaifance, the 
partiality of private friendfhip, or the apprehenfion of lofing a 
correfpondent. He has, with great propriety, not confined 
his publication to a limited period: it will recur only when he 
has materials for a volume cf a bulk like this; let us requeft 


him to add to his refolution, when thefe materials are alfoim- 


ortant. : 
The firft of thefe Fats is—A Cafe of Hydrophobia 5 with 


the Appearances on Diffe€tion. Communieated in a Letter to 
Samuel Foart Simmons, M.D. F.R.S. by John Ferriar, 
M. D. Phyfician to the Infirmary at Manchetter. 

- The fecond — Some Obfervations on the Prevention and 


Treatment of Hydrophobia. Communicated in a Letter to 


Dr. Simmons by Mr. William Loftie, Surgeon at Canterbury. 
— Thefe two articles we fhall confider together. The firft cafe 
was decidedly hydrophobic ; and it is chiefly of importance, as 
the difficulty of {wallowing pafled off fome time before death ; 
and as it was attended with the increafed fenfibility of almoft 
every organ, without exclufively affeCting the cefophagus. -In- 
deed the dread of water cannot perhaps be wholly explained 
in the ufual way, fince fpafmodic affections of the mufcles of 


.deglutition come on when the patient firft touched the cup ; 


_and this is not uncommon. ‘There feems to be a fpecific fen- 
fibility in the abraded parts, which makes liquids particularly 
offenfive : every furgeon knows that particular dreflings always 
difagree with fores of a fpecific kind. In the diffection the 
‘inflammation was it the ocfophagus, extending down to the 
‘{tomach, {preading over it, and leffeyging as it approached the 
pylorus. ‘The lower part of: the deletes was abraded in 
different irregular points. Dr. Ferriar very properly obferves, 
that the difficulty of {wallowing is only the fymptom of a fymp- 
tom; yet he recommends blifters to the throat ds a remedy 
for the inflammation. A difeafe, which depends on the in- 
troduction of a: poifon, can only be removed by evacuating 


. that peifon with moft cafe and expedition, -or by rendering it 


harmlefs, either by a chemical change, by rendering the body 
lefs irritable, or by iheathing the different parts with oily fub- 
ftances. Thefe views explain all the different plans of ‘au- 
thors ; and we are furprifed that a man of Dr. Ferriar’s judg- 
ment and abilities, who had a juft-and: proper-view ‘ef the fub- 
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je&, fhould in this inftance have dzparted from what he fo 
clearly faw. We chiefly mention it, as his obfervation ma 

divert the attention from more eff:ntial meafures; and Mr. 
Loftie, in the fame way, recommending different methods of 
prevention, may prevent practitioners from adopting the only 
fafe one, excifion. M. de Mederer’s lixivium matricale (lunar 
cauftic diffolved in water, in the proportion of 30 grains to a 
pint) ought not furely to fuperfede the more effeCtual remedy. 
It certainly could not have efcaped Dr. Simmons, nor profef- 
for Mederer, that there was no evidence of the cat’s being hy- 
drophobic who bit the two girls. In the other inftance, 
which occurred at Donefching, the dog was more probably 
mad, but not certainly fo, and he had juit bitten the arm of a 


,man, through his coat and fhirt, before he attacked the boy 


and the girl. ‘Thefe inftances therefore prove nothing, and 
we mention them with more anxiety, left perfons may neglect 
an ufeful means, by trufting too implicitly to an uncertain me- 
thod. The lurar cauftic feems to have been fuggefted by Fon- 
tana’s experiments with the poifon of the viper. Mr. Loftie’s 
propofed method of preventing the difeafe by ftimulants and 
tonics, according to the ideas of Dr. Ruth, is a more probable 
one ; but it ought not to prevent excifion. 

Art. III. An Account of an uncommon Inflammation of 
the Epiglottis. By Mr. Thomas Mainwaring, Apothecary in 
London. Communicated in a Letter to E. Home, Efq. F-R.S. 
and by him to Dr. Simmons.—The epiglottis was almoft fole- 
ly affe€ted, and occafioned fluids to be rejected before they 
paffed into the cefophagus. It is a little furprifing, however, 
that, when the epiglottis was brought into view, no applica- 
tion was made to it by means of a fyringe. 

Art. IV. Cafes of the Extraction of the Cataract} with 
practical Remarks. By Mr. Richard Sparrow, one of the 
Surgeons to the Charitable Infirmary, Dublin; and Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. Communicated 
in a Letter to William Lifter, M.D. Phyfician to Saint Tho- 
mas’ Hofpital in London, and by him to Dr. Simmons.—Thefe 
cafes are plain and practical. Our author operates in Wen- 
zel’s method; but, from peculiarity of conftitution, and, in 


-. the two laft inftances, from the unfavourable nature of the 


cafes, he was not completely fuccefsful. A curious fpecies of 
ftaphyloma occurred to him in the fecond, feemingly from the 
efcape of the membrane of the vitreous humour. 

_ Art. V. Account.of an Extra-uterine Conception. “Com- 


_. municated in a Letter to Dr. Simmons by Mr. William Bayn- 
_, ham, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons of London, and 
_. Surgeonijn Effex County in Virginia.~-An inftance of an ex- 
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_. t¥a-uterine foetus, that,made its, way through the integument : 
* ‘nothing very uncommon. | 7 ee 
tou rt. VILA Cafe of {pontaneous Evolutions of ‘the Foetus. 
communicated in a Letter to Dr. Simmons, ‘F. R. S. by Mr. 
-- Richard Simmons, ‘one of the Surgeons of the Britifh Lying- 
$n Hofpitals in ~“London.—-We ‘have been informed, on what 
i we fuppofed good authorit#, that Dr. Denman no longer truft- 
- ed to the fpontaneous retraction of the prefenting arim-: in’ this 
\” eafe,; however, we find ar inftance of it. It is not, perhaps, a 
‘common, though nota fingular event: 20 26 eo ee, 
oo CArte. VIL A Cafe of Petechiz fine Febre... Communicated. 
tn a Letter to Dr. Simmons by Samuel Ferris, M. Dv ¥F.-A.S. 
' Phyfician in London.—Surely cafes.of this kind, which in ma- 
--mufacturing towns at leaft are very common, did not defetve 
' f6'particular and minute a defeription. ‘To whomfoever it had 
. odéurred for the firft time, no doubt‘of its nature, or of the 
“ proper femedies, could have remained. gin &.05-2 
\.% Art. VII Taftance of a Difeafe, to which Sauvages has 
eiven the. Namé- of Meteorifmus Ventsiculi; with Remarks. 
By Robert Graves, M. D. Phyfician at Sherborne, in Dorfet- 
* Shite 5-and Extra Licentiate of the College of Phyficians, Lon- 
. ‘don. Fhe-fwelling of the ftomach was, in this inftance, 
-pretty confiderable ; but the dofe of prepared fteel, 16 grains, 
- 18 the moft fingular circumftance in the article : it would-have 
been better to’ have joined aromatics with the fteel, though: it 
was quickly fuccefsful, without any affiftance. ‘The ftomach 
‘has often occurred to us, in a ftate of diftention, equal to what 
id defcribed in the prefent article. 3 
“Art. EX. Cafe of-a Catheter, left in the Bladder, in draw- 
‘ing off the Urine, for a Retroverfion of. the Uterus. By Mr. 
- Edward Ford, Surgeon of the Weftminfter General Difpen- 
- fary.This inftance is really fingular :—that.a catheter fhould 
have ‘flipped into the bladder; that’any practitioner. fhould 
“have left it there; that its extremity fhould have forced its 
way to the furface, through the middle of. the glutzi.muf- 
eles.s and that it fhould te at laft extracted through the ure- 
thra, are circumitances, that from any one but a gentleman of 
known and-diitinguifhed credit, we fhould have. thought al- 
moft 4ncredible. | 
Art. X. Cafe of an Imperforate Re€tum. By the fame.:: 
_ Art. XI. Faéts relative to Pemphigus.. Communicated in 
a Letter to Dr. Simmons by. Mr. R. B. Blagden, Surgeon at 
Petworth in Suflex,—tIn the firft inftanee, the rectum endéd 
abeaptly at fome diltance from the fphin€ter; and the opera- 
tion was of courfe unfuccefsful. The fecond feems to fhow, 
that pemphigus is contagious ; and that the eruption is gene- 
rally tinifhed about the fourth day. 
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Art. X11. Account of 2 Fa& relative to Menftruation, not 
hitherto defcribed. Communicated in a Letter to. Dr, Sim- 
mons by Thomas Denman, M.D. Licentiate in Midwifery of 
_ the Royal College of Phyficians, Londoa—The fa& is curi- 
ous and deferves attention. In fome inftances of painful men- 
{truation a fubftance is difcharged, fibrous on one furface and | 
- {mooth on the other, like the decidua. ‘We have feen it; and, 
dike our author, attributed it to early conception*. He .af- 
_ firms, that it may be formed without connubialcommunication 5 
and we would not. eppofe this opinion, when -that oppofition 
amay occafion. uneafineds, for which there-was not the-imaHeft 
foundation. We have only feen it in. married women, In one 
cafe, refembling what our author-defcribes, it was attended — 
with a putrid dricharge, and-was decribed. very formidably, 
leading to a fufpicion of a cancer-uteri. -The remedy ufual ig 
sainkal menftruation, opium followed bya brifk laxative, with 
bark in the interval, completely removed it; and, .hefore-the 
next period, conception took place. pr Fa 
Art. MMI. Pratical. Obfervations on the - ‘Treatment and 
Caufes of tke Dropfy of the Brain. By.Thomas Percival, 
M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. London; F. R: Sand R.M-.S. 
Edinburgh; Prefident of the Literary and Philofophical So- 
ciety of Manchefter; Member of the Royal: Medical Society 
at Paris; of the Royal facies of Agriculture at: Lyons; of 
the Medical Society of Aix in Provence; of the Philofophicat 
Society at Philadelphia, and of the American Academy of-Arts 
and Sciences, &c.—-—Dr. Percival thinks. that, in his -former 
communications, he has deferibed mercury. too much: as an 
exclufive remedy... He: now admits of various antifpafmodic 
remedies, as mufk and hartfhorn; fome diuretics, as fquills, 
foxglove, &c. with blifters in addition. Of the. fuccefsful 
cafes, mercury has been adminiftered in by much the largeft 
roportion, and other remedies only in the largeft proportion 
of unfuccefsful ones. Some curious cafes of hydrocephalus 
follow, moft of which appear to be conne&ted with fcrophu- 
lous affections, and few are of an inflammatery kind. We have 
feen a metaftafis from the lungs to the head; the contrary 
tranflation is uncommon, 


« Whether the following cafe, with which I thall conclude thefe 
obfervations, is to be afcribed to metgftafis, 1 leave to the decifion 
of the reader. Mr. C’s daughter, aged nine years, after labour- 


— 





_.* In one inftance after lying-in, a fever, rheumatifm, and a tendency to hee ~ 
tic, with great weaknefs and emaciation, came on. ‘The child was weaned” 
and, during the complaint, the catamenia returned with ths fingular phename- 
mon. “It*could not furely be then attributed to early conception. ; 

ing 
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*ng under the fymptoms of phthifis pulmonalis four months, was af- 
fected, with unufual pains in her head, which increafed rapidiy to 
fuch a degree, as to occafion frequent fcreamings. The cough, 
that had before been extremely violent, and attended with ftitches 
in the breaft, now abated ; and in a few days ceafed almof entire- 
ly. The pupils of the eyes became dilated ; a frabifmos. enfued.; 
and, in about a week, death put a period to her agonies.’ 


Dr. Percival thinks blood-letting lefs adapted to this difeate 
than Dr. Quin feems to have fuppofed. - 

Art. XIV. An Account of the Preparation, Mode of Ap- 
plication, anid Effects, of a Liniment recommended by Ron- 
callin the Treatment of Scrophulous Tumours. By Henry 
Streitt, Profeffor of Chirurgical Pathology in the Imperial and 
Medico-Chirurgical Academy at Vienna. Vide Abhandlungen 
der K. K. Jofephinifchen Medizin. Chirurg. Akademie zu Wien. 
Vok. L. gto. 

Art. HV. An Accotnt of the Tabafheer. In a Letter from 
Patrick Ruffell, M.D. F.R.S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
P.R.S.—Vide Philofophical Tranfaét'o1s of the Royal Society 
of London. Vol. LXXX. for the Year 1790. PartIl. 4to. 
London, 1791. 

Art. XVI. Account of the Nardicus Indica, or Spikenard. 
By Gilbert Blane, M. D. F. R.S.— Vide Philofophical Tranf- 
actions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. LXXX. for the 
Year: 1790. Part IT. 

Art. XVII. An Account of a Child with a double Head. 
In a Letter from Everard Home, Efq. F. R.S. to John Hun- 
ter, Efq. F. R.S. — Vide Philofophical Tranfa€tions of the 
Royal Society of London, Vol. LXXX. for the Year 1790, 
Part I , 

_ Thefe articles we have ‘eatity examined in the works to 
which each belongs. What relates to Roncalli’s liniment oc- 


curs in our revie-w of the Tranfations in Latin, A&ta Acade- | 


miz Medico-Chirurgice Vindobonenfis: they were publifhed 
alfo in German. Some additional remarks, refpeéting the ta- 
bafheer, we fhall tranf{cribe. 


‘ T have lately procured from the hills in this neighbourhood; 
a drug, fpecimens of which I fhall fend, by the thips of this fea- 
fon, for your infpedtion, 

‘ It ts called in Perfian, 7. abajpeer ; ; in Hindoo, Buas-lochun, or 
falt of the bamboo.. Ft has a peculiar quality of ftrongly adhering 
to the tongue, and is held in great efteem by the natives in a va- 
riety of difeafes; but I have not yet been able to afcertain i its vir- 
tues from my own experience. 

«In a Perfiah work (the Tofut ul-Moneia of Mahomed Moriein 

Hofeiny) 
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Hoftiny) Ihave found the following obfervations on this f ubftance, 


and its {uppofed medicinal properties, viz. 


«© Tt (i. e. the tabafheer or. buns- lochun) i is procured from ‘the 
cavity of the Indian reed ‘or bamboo; and it is faidthat when, from 


the violence of the winds, fire tales hold of thofe reed thickets, oe 


the tabatheer is formed of the joints of the reeds, which are fepa~ 
rated from the afhes thereof. The beft kind is of a white colour, 
and of a roundifh fhape, having to the palate a [mall degree of a 


YY 


A 
~~ 
> 


rough and biting talle.—, There is a factitious kind made of burnt ~ 


bones; but this has but a fmall degree of bitternefs tu the taftey 


and poffeffes ‘no ftrength. +The tabafhrer will not diffolve in wae. 
ter.—It puts a ftop to biucus vomitings and to the bloody flux.- 


It is alfo of fervice in cafes of palpitation of the heart, in fainte. 
ings, and for ftrengthening thofe members of the body that are 


a 


7 <4 


weakened by heat. Jt is ufefu) alfo for the p les, and for acute '\” 


or burning fevers, and for puftules in the mouth (thrufh) ; ‘and, 


given with oxymel, is of fervice againft reftleffnefs, melanchalyso ¥ 


and hypochondriacal affections. —The habitual internal ufé of itis 


prejudicial to the virile powers. It is alfo faid to be prejidicial: - 
to the lungs. Its correctives are the gum of the pine\and hos! ‘ 


ney. The dofe of it isto the weight of two d’ Hlerenis or _— 
mathas’.” 

‘ With the fpecimens of this drog, I fhall fend.you a piece < 
the bamboo unopened, with fome of the falt, or figar, anit; . 


oe 


} 


from which you will be convinced that the tabatheer is: not forme: . 
ed by the burning of the bamboo, as the sachet pan now quoted, » Y 


and others, have fuppofed.’ \ iV -4cA 


} 


Art. XVIII. Cafe of a Gun-fhot Wound ‘in ‘the ae 
in which, on account of impeded Deglutition, a flexible Ca- 
theter was introduced through the Nofe into the Oefophagus, 
and fuffered to remain there during the Space of a Month. Hh 
M. Manoury, Surgeon of thé Hotel Dieu at, Paris. Vide. 


L’Hotel Dieu de Paris. Tomel. 8yo. Paris, 171 i.—The 
wound was occafioned by the voluntary difcharge of a piftol,., 
and it was not a fatal one, as the ball did, nof enetrate int 
the brain. The whole cafe is curious and interefting; but the 
principal object of imitation is the conveyance of ithe neutifh+ 
ment through the flexible catheter.| ! What ress to this fabs 
ject, therefore, we fhall tranfcribe. " \ 


«In this alarming ftate of the éafe, ™M. D. ade was induced to 
remove the doffils of lint from: the noftrjls a ‘and ‘fauces, as they — 
were no longer neceflary, and to ) introduce fough the left noftril 
a large catheter made of elaftic gum, ‘and p properly curved, which 
he. had, before employed with Age jaa a Amilar manner. Hav- 
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ing carried this as far as the middle and pofterior part of the pha- 
rynx, he with one hand drew out the wire of the catheter, while 
with the other he fu pported and fixed the catheter itfelf, which he 
endeavoured to introduce into the gefophagus, inftead of which it 
paffed, it feems, .at firft into the larynx. This was immediate- 
ly. known by a kind of guggling noife, and by the agitation of 


the-flame of a candle brought clofe to the mouth of the catheter. — 
Such a-deviation, the author obferves, in an attempt ‘to intro- - 
cuce a flexible catheter in this manner into the cefophagus i is fre~ 


quent, as the furgeon feldom fucceeds at once in getting. it into 
that channel.- The inconvenience, however, arifing from fach 
a deviation, is, he adds, not great; it being eafy to difcover it, 
not by the, acute pain and convulfive cough, as hath been fuppof- 
ed (for in general neither of thefe, he remarks, takes place, 
and the patients appear to be but little incommoded by it) but 
by the trial with the flame of a candle, in the way juft now de- 
{cribed, 

« M. Default having infantly withdvawn the catheter from the 
larynx, made afreth attempt to get it into the cefophahus, and 


fucceeded,.. It was fecured by means of two waxed threads fixed ° 
to its outer extremity, and twilted round a pin in each fide of the © 


patient’s night-cap, About four ounces of broth were now in- 
jeGed. through the catheter into the ftomach, and an attendant 
was infiruéted.in the manner of repeating this operation occafion- 
ally.,.In this way, it feems, fuitable medicines and nourifhment 
were,introduced into the ftomach with great facility, and without 
exciting the leaft ficknefs or uneafinefs. ‘The patient, we are 
told, was apprized of the neceffity of repeating them, not by the 
ufgal fymptoms of hunger and thirft, but by a peculiar fenfation 
of weaknefs and gnawing in the epi igaftric region, which ceafed as 
foon as the injection was repeated,’ ' 


‘Art. XIX. Account of an extraordinary Change, not hither- 
to defcribed, which, under certain Circumftances, takes place 
im the hogan Body "after Death.—-Vide Rappert fur les Ex- 
humations du Cimetiere et de VEglife des Saints Innocens; li 
datis la~Seance de Ja Société Royale de Medecine tenue au 
Louvre le 3 Mars, 1789. Par M. Thouret. 4to. Paris, 
1790.— This memoir alfo we have already noticed. 


‘A catalogue of books on medical fubjeéts concludes this va- 3 
lume. ‘To fome of thefe, remarks are added. ‘The remarks, © 


however, relate only to the ea on the anguftura 
bark; and it feems to be neither the produCtion of the mag- 


nolia’ glauca nor glandifora'; the claims of the Brucea antidy- | 
fenterica have been already confidered and SES 


 ANew . 




























New Syftem of the Natural Hiftory of Quadrupeds, Birds, : 
A Ther en whee In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 8v0.; 105. 6a. 
Boards. Cadell. 1791. DAS 
‘a this.author’s object had been to defcribe quadrupeds only, ° 
we fhould have thought his fyftem in fome degree fuper-’ 
fluous. I‘o Mr. Pennant, prejudice cannot refufe the meed 
ef accurate labour and atjentive refearch; in Buffon we find © 
equal induftry, joined with a brilliancy and fplendor of lan- 
uage which has not yet been equalled; and even the lively 
but fuperficial Goldfmith, while he is defended by the thield 
and the knowledge of the modern Pliny, may be introduced as 
fharing our regard. In the other branches of the fcience we 
have not fo many affiftants in the Englifh language ; and thofe 
which we poflefs are not to be depended on, if we except on] 
the Synopfis of Mr. Latham, which is equally accurate “ad 
comprehenfive. In the natural hiftory of fithes and infects we 
fhall receive the new fyftem with a peculiar regard; and we 
may not be too Jate to hint that the defcription and ceconom 
of fithes, even in the lateft and beft work of Block, are defec- 
tive. | 
Our author makes no pretenfions to fuperior opportunities 
of information, to a fagacity more acute, or to diligence more 
unwearied, than his predeceffors poffeffed. He offers his work 
with a feeming confcioufnefs that he has done his beft, and 
with an apparent reliance on the candor and the difcerriment 
of his readers. On the whole, we think he has done well: 
the colle€tion is a varied and extenfive one; the authorities ° 
are fuch as men well informed would choofe to reft on; ‘and 
the ftyle, without affe&ted ornament, is neat, elegant, and per- 
{fpicuous: it isthe proper language of {cience, for it is polifh- 
ed with care, without being raifed by the glare of metaphor, 
or fwelled by the luxuriance of florid Sioet OR 
In the Introdudtion is an elegant account of animals in ge- 
neral, and fome judicious remarks on the diftinG@ion between 
the animal and the vegetable kingdom. . Our author refts the 
diftinCtion on the locomotive power and on fenfibility; for he - 
juftly obferves, that even the motions of the mimofa do not fuf- 
ficiently prove that it poffeffes a fentient principle, or what 
muft be connected with it, confcioufnefs. To.animals out 
author allows reafon, memory, and reflection, varied in their 
degrees in each genus; and in the moft fagacious each faculty 
is inferior to what it appears in man, while.in the other func- 
tions of fenfe fome anjmals excel us._. Inftinét he confiders as . 
a {pecies of réafon, and obferves, though we are. not certain that 
the obfervation is ftri€tly accurate, that, while each f{pecies 
follows the fame plan in its inftinGtive functions, they vary it 
in 
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in different minuter particulars. -.. We know indeed that when 
ait animal is carried to a different, climate, and unable to pro» 
cure his peculiar defences or food; he employs thofe fubftances 
which are moft nearly fimilar.. This -is ‘particularly the cafe 
with the materials which birds choofe for their nefts, and feems 
to fhow that they reafon a little on the end and defign. A late 
author, it is obferved, in{tead of raifing brutes nearer to men, 
has contrived to deprefs men to the level of brutes; and as the 
Jatter are fuppofed to act without defign, he deprives the for- 
mer alfo of defign *. se i cet 


~ © But, we will not tamely furrender our rights., It is better 
to fhare them with others than to be entirely deprived of them. 
We are confcious of comparing ideas and of forming defigns. Hf 
thefe: operations are called initin@s,—very well: this is not to 
advance a new doctrine, but to propofe the ufe of new terms. 
Yet. thofe already in ufe feem fufficiently adequate to the pur- 
pofes.for which they are employed. Let mankind ftill be allow. 
ed tgoréafon, and. to act with defign; even though it muft be 
granted, that the brutes. too reafon, but not fo fkilfully, and 
form defigns, but-defigas much lefs extenfive than thofe of man- 
kind, $i efeat . 

* We-not only accomplifh fuch purpofes as we propofe to our- 
felves, -by the ufe-of fuch means as prudence fuggelts; but we 
are alfo fubjeét to laws, by the-influence of which our conduct, 
whateyer it bes naturally produces certain effeéts on our charac- 
ter and circumftances, which we neither previoufly defired nor 
forefaw.:- The drunkard, for inftance, fits down only to fwallow 
a liquor: of which he is fond, or to join in that noify mirth which 
reigns among his fellows ; but he infenfibly acquires a habit which 
he did-not think of, and by indulging in that habit, uninten- 
tionally produces very unhappy changes on his health and circum- 
fiances; -.The benevolent man, in the fame manner, when he in- 
terferes to relieve his brother in diftrefs, does not probably attend 
to all the effets which his condué, in this inftance, is likely to 
produce, eithjet' eo himfelf or to the perfon whom he relieves: 
and of ‘huthan ‘aétiohs in general it may be obferved, that their 
confequentes always extend much farther than the defign or 
forefight of the agent. Beings of fuperior intelligence might re- 
gard mankind a$ incapable ef defign, with juft as-much reafon as 
we have to deny’ thé’ brutes any guiding principle fuperior to 


blind and fimple inftin&. We; however, are confcious of de- - 


fign ; though our defigns are commonly nafrow, ‘and our views 





* The author alludes to a paper of Mr. Smellie on the fubjed of inftinés, , : 
read to the Rgyal Society of Edinburgh, of which an abftract is given in the | 
hiftory ‘of the i volume ; but the reafoning feems to be as etrencous as the : 


fads are miftaken and mifteprefented.- : It'is to be publifhed, =: 0 


limited : 
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limited: why, then, confign the inferior animals to the guidance 
of an unmeaning impulfe? Were it proper to enter mare minute- 
ly at prefent into a difcuffion of this point, it ‘might be eafy to 
prove, by an induétion of particalars, that the brates actually 
compare ideas and deduce inferences ; and when we confider their 
docility, and mark the variety of their manners, it appears al 
mott abfurd to deny that they form defigns, and look backward 
on the paft, and forward towards the future, as well as we.’ 


We think thefe remarks ftri€tly philofophical, truly judici- 
‘ous, and in fome refpeéts new. : 

The argangement is that of Mr. Pennant, improved frorn 
Ray ; and it is, on the whole, the-beft that we have feen. ‘The 
divifions are the hoofed, the digitated, the pinnated, 2nd the 
winged quadrupeds. If our author had poffeffed a little of the 
modern affectation of arrangement, he might under each clafs 
have formed orders frequently natural. The genera of the 
hoofed quadrupeds are the horfe, ox, fheep, goat, camelopard, 
antelope, deer, mufk animal, camel, hog, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, tapier, and elephant. ‘The digitated quadrupeds are the 
ape, the maucauco, the dog, hyzena, cat, bear, badger, opoffum, 
weafel, otter, cavy, hare, beaver, porcupine, marmot {quirrel, 
dormoufe, jerboa, rat, threw, mole, hedge-hog, floth, armadillo, 
manis, and ant-eater. The pinnated quadrupeds are the wal- 
rus, feal, and manati: the winged clafs contains only the bats. 
Under each genus all the different {pecies are mentioned ; but 
the moft important only are particularly defcribed. » 

In general, we have faid. the author has chiefly compiled 
from the beft authors : we fcarcely ever find him.fpeaking from 
his own obfervation; but his reading has been very extenfive, 
and fcarcely any impertant fact has efcaped him. _ We fhall 
fubjoin two or three fpecimens of his ftyle and manner. ! 

We fhall firft felect an account of the wild mule, an animal 


little known. 
‘ Thefe animals fhun traéts of wood, and Jofty, {nowy moun~ 


tains. ‘They are not numerous in Siberia: thofe which are there © 


met with feem to be only ftragglers, that have originally wander- 
ed from the large herds which are found to the fouth of the Ruf- 
fian dominions. In Tartary, they frequent chiefly the country 
lying around the lake Tarnicnoor; a falt lake, which becomes 
fometimes dry. | 

« They live in feparate parties; each of which, confifting of 
mares andcolts, with an old male at their head, is feldom above 
twenty, and frequently under that number. © Their period of co- 
pulation is about the middle or the end of Auguft. They pro- 


duce only one foal. at a time; at leaft, the inftances in which a 
: female 
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female has more are very fare, In its third year, the young ani- 
' mal ‘attains its’ fall growth, with the due proportions of form, 
‘and the colours which diftinguith it during the reft of life. When 
the young have reached this age, the elder mules expel them from 
their fociety, and they affociate with new parties of their own 
‘age. Thewild mules ufually carry their heads drooping, and on 
a level with their bodies; but in running; they rife the head and 
erect the tail. “They neigh in a deeper tone, and with a louder 
voice than the horfe. 

‘ They are extremely timid, and very cautious againft danger. 
One of the males is ftationed cevtinel to watch the approach of 
an enemy, and warn the herd. ‘To elude the obfervation of the 
centinel, the hunters*often creep flyly along the ground, till they 
get near. _ As foon as the animal notices a perfon approaching in 
this manner, he takes a wide circuit, and moves round, to make 
more particular difcoveries: at length he makes off to the herd ; 
and the whole flee with the utmoft velocity. Sometimes the hun- 
ter fhoots the centinel before he has fatisfied his curiofity. The 
fwiftnefs of this animal is very amazing; it outitrips even the 
antelope. It- 1s. become proverbial for this quality among the 
hations to whom it is known in a ftate of nature. The inhabi- 
tants of Thibet give it for a rider, Chammo, their god of fire. 
The Tartars fometimes take wild mules young, and unhurt; but 
always find them fierce and yntameable., European arts might 
-poftibly be-more fuccefsful: but, were the wild mule taught to 
be peaceful and domeitic, like the horfe, it would perhaps dege- 
merate in fpirit and fwiftnefs. Its arts of annoyance and defence 
are, like thofe of the horfe, biting and kicking. In rainy o¢ 
ftormy weather, thefe animals are lefs thy and more fpiritlefs than 
at other times. Excepton fuch occafions, or when the hunter 
comes upon them by furprife, and-lurks behind a tomb, or in 3 
@itch, when they come to ‘drink, or eat the falt of the defert, itis 
impoffible to fhoot, or take them, The Mongalians and Tun- 

gufi prefer their flefh to that of the horfe, and even to that of the 
ii they efteem it very nourifhing and wholefome. The {kin 
3s made into boots. ‘heir fenfes of hearing and fmelling are ex- 
quifitely acute.’ 


The following remarks on the fagacity of the elephant are 
tranicribed as a fpecimen of the propriety of our author’s rey 
flections. 


¢ Hiftorians and travellers relate many tales concerning the pru- 
dence, penetrating fagacity, and obliging temper of the elephant, 
which can fcarce appear credible. The ancients have afcribed to 
this fpecies fentiments. of religion, and the tendereft emotions .of 


{pcial affection, They prattife, fay fome ancient naturalifts, rites 
of 
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of ablution with religious: folemnity ; ‘they venerate the fun and 
mioon, and the other powers of heaven; they are endowed with a 
fpirit of divination, and their forefight penetrates through the 
shifts which veil futurity : his fellows gather around a dying’ ele~ 
phant, cheer his laft moments with friendly fympathy and kind 
Offices, bedew his corpfe with their tears, and depofite it decently 
in the grave. A modern traveller relates a no lefs wonderful {to- 
ry; that when a wild elephant is taken, and his feet tied, the 
henters accofthim, make apologies for binding him, .and promife 
him the faireft ufage; upon which the elephant becomes perfeétly 
fatished with his change of condition, and follows his new maf- 
ters quietly home. Did this ftory afcribe to the elephant no more 


_ than human fagacity, and human placidity of temper, I fhould not 
-prefume to queftion its truth. | But it fuppofes him endowed with 


an intuitive knowledge of human languages, and, at the fame 
time, attributes to him a degree of fimple credulity inconfiftent 
with his penetration, and a tamenefs of {pirit derogatory from his 
dignity of mind.” 


We fhall add only M. Steller’s defcription of the fea-ape, a 


{pecies of manati. 


‘ This is another very fingular animal, feen by Mr. Steller on 
the coaft of America. It was five feet long, with a head like a 
dog’s; it had ereé&t and fharp cars; large eyes; a fort of beard 
on both lips; its body was round, thickef# near the head, tapers 
ing to the tail, which was bifurcated; the upper lobe the long- 
eft: its body was covered with thick hair, grey on the back and 
red on the belly. Mr. Steller could difcover neither feet nor 
paws. It was full of frolic, played a thoufand monkey tricks ; 
fometimes {wimming on one fide, fometimes on the other fide of 
the fhip, looking at it feemingly with great amazement. It would 
come fo near the fhip, that it might be touched with a pole; but 
if any-body ftirred, it would immediately retire. It often raifed 
one third of its body above the water, and ftood erect a confider- 
able time: then fuddenly darted under the fhip, and appeared in 
the fame attitude on the other fide; and would repeat this for 
thirty times together. It would frequently bring up a fea plant, 
not unlike the bottlegourd, which it would tofs.about and catch 
it again in its mouth, playing numberlefs fantaftic tricks With it.’ 


The work is printed with accuracy and neatnefs: the plates, 
as ufual in the productions of our northern neighbours, very 
deficient in elegance, and very inferior in execution to the reft 
of the fyitem. To point out their peculiar defects would be 


oufelefs ; but we muft mention one fault, becaufe tt 1s a common 
cone. We allide to the reprefentation of many animals in the 


fanve plate, which deftroys every idea of proportion: in fepa- 
: rate 
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rate plates it is impoflible to adhere to it ftriGtly, yet by adding 
‘a furrounding fcenery the fize may be eafily gueffed at. We 
obferved in one inftance in the prefent volume, the reprefen- 
tation of the camelopard, where a man is introduced into the 
plate with good effect. But the defign is executed fo imper- 
fectly, that the man can be only five feet if the proportion is 
accurate. | 


‘ = 


Celeftina. 4A Novel, in Four Volumes. By Charlotte Smitb. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 


io the modern fchool of novel-writers, Mrs. Smith holds a 
very diftinguifhed rank ; and, if not the firit, the is fo near 
as fcarcely to be ftyled an inferior. ey with mifs Bur- 
ney fhe may be allowed to hold ‘a divided {way ;’ and, though 
on fome occafions below her fifter-queen, yet, from the greater 
number of her works, fhe feems to poffefs a more luxuriant 
imagination, and a more fertile invention. Let not mifs 
Burney be angry at this remark; or, if the is, we will bear 
with pleafure the whole weight of her indignation, if it aroufes 
her fleeping genius, and urges her to fhow that, in thefe re- 
{pects alfo, fhe can excel.—But this is from the purpofe of 
our prefent defign. 

We had lately occafion to obferve that Ethelinde, lefs fplen- 
did than Emmeline, fhining with a mellower, lefs obftrufive 
light, poffeffed a peculiar merit, and was, on the whole, high- 
ly pleafing and interefting. Celeftina, perhaps, is of a fimilar 
kind, inferior in fome refpe€ts to Emmeline, and lefs varied in 
characters than Ethelinde, yet {carcely lefs interefting or enter- 
taining. We had heard by accident the outline of the ftory, 
and thought it trite and artificial; but we were agreeably dif- 
appointed by finding the myftery fo artfully involved, that a 
common incident appeared in a light fo important, as to fhow 
greater ingenuity than a lefs hackneyed plot. The condué& of 
the ftory, through the whole of the firft volume, is excellent; 
and the doubts which, in her laft moments, Mrs. Willoughby 
left, the obfcurity which hung over the ftory of Celeftina, give 
force and probability to the fabricated tale of lady Caftlenorth. 
In the fecond and third volume the error that we obferved in 
Ethelindt is confpicuous: the ftory hangsfufpended. But for 
- the fufpenfe in Celeftina fome apology occurs. To preferve the 
- heroine from a fufpicion of change, and at the fame time by af- 
fording Willoughby room for fufpicion to aggravate the diftrefs, 
it was necefflary to bring Montague Thorold’s numerous, 
- quiet attentiong forward, and give Cecilia’s gratitude the ap- 
pearance of a fofter paflion.. If this was Mrs. Smitk’s inten- 

tion fhe has fucceeded very well, by introducing. the journey 
‘ Beam to 
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“to the Highlands, and judicioufly. varying ‘the ftiller {cenes, by 


the impetuous and irregular wildnefs of Vavafor. In the taft 


volume, the diftrefs is very artfully raifed to its higheft pitchs 


but perhaps.the cataftrophe is not very dexteroufly unravelled. 


_ Anexperienced novel-reader knows, that a long {tory is notintro- 


- 


duced at the conclufion of a work without a particular defign: 
the object therefore is too obvious ; aiid it is even more im- 


properly anticipated by noticing the refemblance of Anzo- 
letta to Celeftina. If the count de Bellegarde had not been 
introduced fo’ formally, if Anzoletta had been kept out of 


-fight ; if his ftory had been told with the numerous interrup- 


tions of a difturbed mind, the orphan left at the convent at 
Hieres, and taken by an Englifh lady, abruptly mentionéd, 
the effect would ‘have'been miuch greater. The mind of the 
reader would have been at once diverted from the attention 
beitowed on the count tothe fubje&t moft interefting, and would 
have returned with an elafticity proportioned to the pain’ i« 
had felt from being fo long abfent from the heroine. At pre- 


. fent, the whole is forefeen, and curiofity is only excited, by the 


method of introducing it to Willoughby. ‘The real denoue- 


:ament, or rather the part of it moft affecting, is the fcene at 


Exmouth.—We know not how the ladies will forgive Mrs. 


Smith for making her heroine fo very condefcending, after 


fuch numerous apparent infults. ‘Though faftidious criticifm 
may point out thefe little errors, the feeling heart will, on 
various occafions, acknowledge our Author’s power of affeét- 
ing it by frequent tears. We have been induced more than 
once to take off our {pectacles, and wipe our eyes, * Of drops 


_ that facred pity had engendered?’ 


~ To notice ‘all the characters would be fuperfluous. ‘The 
hero and heroine muft be of courfe faultlefs; and the delicacy 
of the drawing, the {kill in diftinguifhing the minuter features 
of the mind, are generally difplaved in the fubordinate charac- 


ters. The neweft and moft ftriking is that of Vavafor, the 


friend of Willoughby. He is defcribed as an impetuous young 
man, the flave of his paflions, but not devoid of better prin- 


‘ciples, of honour, generofity, and courage. Though attached 


to Willoughby, he loves Celeftina; and, unufed to ‘controul, 


his violence often breaks out, when Willoughby has left Ce- 


deftina, on the fuppofition that fhe was his fifter; a tale found- 


-red on the obfcurity of her birth, the fond partiality of his mo- 
_ ther, and fabricated by his aunt lady Caftlenorth, a woman 
. of obfcure family, who wifhed to fecure Willoughby for her 
- daughter. This union, or rather this coptraft of different 


— 


bal 
‘ 
- 


qualities in Vavafor, rendered the reprefentation of his con- 
duct a difficult taik. We watched him with -carej for-we itr 
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ed he might prove the fatal rock on which the charaéter of the 
author would at leaft be endangered. Sometimes the tretn 
bled on the verge of error, fometimes we thought the danger 
inevitable ; but we can add, that fhe has not once failed, nor 
has fhe fhitnned the moft trying fituations. ~ Vavafor, in every 
part, is fupported with great fkili and propriety. Lord Caftle- 
north’s. chara¢fer hag often appeared; he is the man of qua 
lity, vain of his titles and his pedigree: Lady Caftlenorth, the 
vain, intriguing, low-bred woman, is well drawn,’ and accu- 
rately fupported: her daughters Mifs Fitzhayman, is not par- 
ticularly difcrrminated: The firft introduCtion of Cathcart 
tefembles a little the firft appearance of Macartney in Evélinay 
but the refemblance is momentary only. Montague Thorold, 
the fufceptible fcholar; the indolent and lifthefs woman of fa- 
fhion, and the well-bred carelefs kufband in Sir Philip and 
Jady Molyneux ; the artlefs affeCtionate Jeffey; the volatile, 
lively, fcheming Elphingfton, the dupe of his own fanguine 
temper and good heart, are very well difcriminated. The laft 
character reminded us of Stafford—Has our author copied 
from her own work, or again taken a portrart-a more pleaf- 
ing fketch from real life ? : 
he fituations are generally interefting; and gerterally well 

chofen: the defcriptions difplay all Mrs. Smith’s ufual fancy 
and glow of colouring. The fonnets are pleafing and poetical. 
But, while we admire the park-fcene at Alveftone, when Ce- 
leftina, left by Willoughby, and in fufpence refpecting the 
caufe, leaves the feat to which fhe had been fo much attach- 
ed, during the life of her patronefs, we cannot admit of the 
propriety of introducing a fonnet. Poetry is the production of a 
mind that has regained fome fhare of eafe; it is incompatible 
with deep diftrefs, and more fo with an anxious uneafy fuf= 

enfe. Even that introduced during her refidence in the ifle 
of Skie, though elegant and beautiful, {peaks rather too warm 
a language. 

We ought not to conclude without adding a few {pecimens; 
and, as the defcriptive parts are more eafily feparated from the 
reft, we fhall prefer thofe fketched in the Hebrides, The fol- 
lowing defcription of an approaching ftorm is excellent. 


« Celeftina left alone, went cut, as was her cuftom, even although | 


‘the evening was already clofed in; and ftanding on the edge of 
‘the rocks, near the houfe, remarked the fingular appearance of 
the moon, which was now rifing. It was large and of a dull red; 
furrounded by clouds of a deep purple, whofe fkirts feemed touch* 
‘ed with flame. Large volumes of heavy vapours were gathering 
‘jn the tky, and the heaving furges {welled towards the fhore, and 
broke upon it-with that fullen regularity that foretells a form. 
i) From 
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From. the oe seal diftinaly. the, pointed rays of the Se 02 
tealis.: fiery and portentous,. they feemed. to flath like faint light- 
ning a listle while,- till the moon pecomming clearer, rendered them 
lef{s vifible. : 

"© Not a-found was heard but. the-dull. murmurs of the fea on 
one fide, and-the rapid waterfalls.on the other, whofe encreafed 
noife foretold; with equal certainty an approaching tempeft. Ce- 
leftina,' who. wasin that difpofition of mind to which horrors aré 
congenial, walked flowly on’ notwithftanding ; but quitting the 
cliffs; on account of the.gales.of wind which now blew from the 
fea, fhe went, along a narrow- pafs, where there was a cairn, of 
heap of ftones loofely piled.together, the work of the firft wild na- 
tives of the country ; and as that was as far as fhe thought pror 
per to venture from the houfe, though it was not more than eight 
o’clock; fhe leaned penfively againit it, and watched with fome 
furprife the fluctuations of the elouds that were wildly driven by 
the wind acrofs the difk of the moon, and liftened with a kind’ of 
chill awe, to the loud yet hollow echo of the wind among the hills $ 3 
which fometimes fobbed with ftormy violence for 4.moment, and 
then fuddenly finking, was fucceeded by a paufe more terrible,’ 


In the following fcenery our author has occafionally ¢m- 
ployed the colours of Offian, and has fuffered, a little imad: 
vertently, fome of the concetti of her favourite Italians to des 
form her language. 


‘ To indulge this encteafing fadnefs, it was now. hér coftom to 
walk out alone’ after dinner, and to. make for herfelf a {pecies of 
gloomy enjoyment from the dreary and wild fcenes, around her. 
little time before, fhe had been imagining how pleafant the moft 
defolate of thefe barren iflands might be rendered to her by the 
prefence of her beloved Willoughby, She new rather fought 
images of horror. _ The fun, far-diftant from this northern region, 
was as faint and languid as the fick thoughts of Celeftina: his 
feeble raysnolonger gave any warm colouring tothe rugged cliffs that 
rofe above her head, or lent the undulating fea that fparkling bril- 
liance which a few weeks before had given gaiety “and cheerfalnefs 
even to thefe feattered maffes of almoft naked flone, againh which 
the water inceflantly broke. Grey, fullen, and (cold, the waves 
now flowly rolled towards the thore, where Celeftina’ frequently 
fat whole hours, as if to count them, when fhe had in reality/no 


~ idea prefent to her but Willoughby, | loft tocher for ever—+Willough- 


by forgetting her, and married to mifs ‘Fitz-Hayman - 1? 


9b | 
. With thefcene from the final. Letitophe: we mutt conclude 
our article 3: forthe fonnets are, perhaps not fuperior to thofe 


. formerly pnblitheds and. our- article is extended beyond opr 


vexpe Ctation and indeed our intentions. 
Crit. Rey. N. Ar. (fIL). Now. 1791. Z ‘ Sud. 
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‘ Sitddenly a voice was heard in the paffage, enquiring fof 
lady Horatia Howard of her fervant—‘* My lady is within, fir,’” 
replied the man—‘* and who are with her’’—** Mr. and Mrs, 
Thorold, and”-—The fervant was going on—when the enquirer 
faid vehementiy—** It is enough—let me however fee them.”’ 
Celeftina, at the firft found of this voice, had ftarted from her 
chair—-The fecond fentence it uttered affected her ftill more; but 
fhe had no time to anfwer the eager enquiry of Montague Thorold 

~——‘* What is the matter?” before the parlour door opened ; and 
pale, breathlefs—with an expreflion to which only the pencil can: 
do juftice, fhe faw before her the figure of Willoughby. 

’« There was agony and defperation imhis looks. He gafped ; 
he would have fpoken, but could not. The company all rofe in 
filence. Lady Horatia, who hardly knew him even by fight, 
looked at Celeftina for an explanation, which fhe was unable to give 
—At length Willoughby, as if by an effort of paffionate phrenzy, 


, approached Celeftina—and faid, in a horrid and inatticulate way, 


—‘* I would fpeak to you, Madam — though—to— this gentle-. 
man, I fuppofe,’”? and he turned to Montague Thorold, «* I muft > 
apply for permiflion.”’ 

‘ His manner, his look, as wildly he eaft his eyes around and 
faw all the family of the ‘Thorolds affembled, which confirmed his. 
idea of her being married, contributed to overwhelm: Celeftina 
with terror and amazement. She no more doubted of his marriage 
with his coufin, than he did of hers-; and could not conjecture 
why ine came, or why he looked fo little in his fenfes—the fat 
down, for her limbs refufed to fupport her—and faintly faid, or ra-- 
ther tried to fay, «‘ I hope I fee Mr. Willoughby well.” 

‘ Lady Horatia then addreffed herfelf to him—defired him to 
take a chair, and to do her the honour of ftaying fupper with her. 
——He heard or heeded ner not—but, with fixed eyes, gazing on 
Celeflina, he {truck his hands together and cried—while the vio- 
tence of his. emotion choaked him—*‘ It is all over then—J have 
oft her —and have nothing to do here—No, by heaven, I cannot 
bear it!’,—-He then turned away, and left the room as haftily as 
he entered it.” 

«© My dear Celeftina,”’ cried lady Horatia,. “* what does all 
this mean? Do, Mr.Montague—for mifs De Mornay is, I fee,. much 
alarmed—Do, {peak to Mr. Willoughby—TI am really. concerned to 
fee him in fuch a fituation.”’ 

“© No ;” faid Celeftina, who would not for the world have had 
Montague Thorold follow him—** No; I will go myfelf after 
him.” — 





« There was-a litile vacant parlour near the door; there Wil- 
lauchby fat down.. The fervants: whe were aflembled, brought. 
7 candles: ; 
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@andles ; Celeftina ftood filently by the tablé on which they were 
placed; and Willoughby bid Farnham ieave the room, 

© A fhort filence enfued: Willoughby feemed to be afhamed 
of his weaknefs, and iryirig to colle& fortitude to bear like a 
ian the cruelleft moment he had ever paft, he arofe and ap- 
proached Celeftina, faying in a low, grave, and tremulous tone, 
«<[ have no right, Madam; to difireis you—I have no juft 
caufe of complaint againft you—-I am very miferable—I deferve 
vour piey—your prayers—I have been deceived—you; I- hope, 
will never have fo much caufe to regret it, as I muft have—you, 
I hope, are happy—will be happy.””—He could fay no more, but 
put his hand on his heart, and looked on Celeftina with eyes fo 
expreflive of defpair and grief, that all the exquifite tendernefs fhe 
had evef felt for him, returned at once; fhe forgot that he was (as 
fhe believed) the hufband of mifs Fitz-Hayman ; but he was ina 
moment the beloved Willoughby, the firft and only pofleffor of her 
heart: She threw her arms around him, and fobbing on his bo- 
fem, became almoft fenfelefs, from the violence and variety of 
emotions that overwhelmed her. 

« He fhrunk, however from her. ** Who is it,” faid he, “* gra- 
tious Heaven ! that I thus hold in my arms ?—Not my Celeftina, 
my own Celeftina; but the wife of another—Go madam—I en- 
treat you leave me—Go, or phrenzy may overtake me, and I may 
attempt impoflibilities—to tear you from your hufband.” 
*¢ Hufband!”? cried Celeftina—*< I have no hufband.’’—*«* Axe 
you not married then? not married to Montague Thorold ??’— 
¢¢ No; indeed—indeed I am not.’’—‘* Not married—nor intend- 
ing to be married ?”——** Neither, indeed.’””—** And you are at 
liberty, then, to be mine.”—** I am, if you know that we ought 
not to be divided,” _ 








The Hedaya, or Guides aC ommentary on the Muffulman Laws : 
tranflated by Order of the Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal. By Charles Hamilton: 4 Vols. to. 51. §s. Boaras. 
Kearfley.. 1791. : | 


é ‘THs work is one of the moft important which has occurred 
in the courfe of our literary labours. ‘The ftudy of the 

laws of nations, fo much promoted by the immortal exertions 
of Montefquieu, begins to be univerfally efteemed, as not only 
highly interefting in itfelf, but as effential to the progrefs of 
fociety and of human happinefs. ‘To the glory of this coun- 
try two of the grandeft monuments of legiilation, the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, and the prefent production, have been prefent- 
ed to the literary world in the Englifh language, and by the. 
patronage of an Englifh gentleman, Mr. Haftings. Our gra- 
titude prompts us to augur that the voice of pofterity will com- 
Z 2 penfate 
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penfate the fame of this gentleman for any diminution inflicted 
by the glitter of unprincipled eloquence, or the cry of abfurd- 
ity, which confounds the confined line of domettic morality 
with the wide fphere of political exertion, in which, as in the 
fyftem of nature, univerfal good cannot be accomplifhed with- 
out partial evil. 

‘The production now before us may be regarded as a com- 
plete expofition of the Mahometan laws, which extend over 
fo large. and fair a part of the globe. In many refpedcts 
this legiflation bears an intimate refemblance to the Judaic, as 
being radically founded upon one work of divine revelation, 
(in the Mahometan opinion) as being of courfe unchangeable, 
and as blending, by infinite ramifications, the dictates of pofi- 
tive law with the moft minute parts of private manners, The 
Chryiftian fyftem, contained in the New Teftament, happily 
furnifhes no legal code, but leaves ample fcope to the diverfities 
of government, climate, manners, focial inftitutions, education, 
civil laws: while the Mahometan, and fome other eaftern le- 
giflations founded on religion, fix minute but fevere bonds up- 
on human action, and allow little {cope for the progrefs of ci- 
vilization. But thefe general reflections muft be abandoned, 
as leading to {peculations too extenfive ; we fhall therefore 
return to the confideration of the. Hedaya. 

After a well-deferved dedication to Mr. Haftings, occurs an 
able and fenfible preliminary difcourfe by the tranflator. Mr. 
Hamilton obferves that, 


—§ the judicial regulations both of the Hindoos and the Moham- 
medans are, in fact, fo intimately blended with their religion, that 
any attempts to change the former would be felt by them as a 
violation of the latter; and fhould the wifdom of the Britifh le- 
giflature ever fuggeft the expediency of introducing an uniform 
fyftem of jurifprudence among them, it will, at the fame time, 
dictate the neceflity of preferving facred and unaffected an infinite 
number of ufages, effential to the eafe and happinefs of a people 
differing from us widely in cuftonis, manners, and habits of think- 
ing, as in climate, complexion, or language.—Towards the ac~ 
complifhment of fuch an important fyftem, every effort which may 
tend to develope their laws is undoubtedly a ftep, and therefore 
carries with it its own recommendation.—-It was this more remote 
confideration, as well as the immediate advantages to be derived 
from it, which dittated the compilation of the Hindoo Code: 


and it was the fame motive which gave rife to the prefent publi- 
cation,’ 


‘The tran‘lator then proceeds to. give a brief but clear idea of 
the Muflulman law, which proceeds in its determinations upon 
two 
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two grounds, the text of the Koran, and the Sova, or oral law, 
correfponding with the Mifhna of the Jews. 


_ © The precepts of the Koran are of two defcriptions, prohibitory 
and injunctive. ~In the application of them to practice they are 
always confidered as unqueftionable and irrefragable, except 
where one paflage has been contradiéted, and confequently re- 
pealed, by a fubfequent paffage, fome inftances of which are cited 
in the courfe of this Commentary.’ 


Sonna is to be underftood as fignifying cuftom, regulation, 
or inf{titute ; and implies the oral law, which never was com- 
mitted to writing by the Arabian legiflator, but is deduced 
from the tradition of his precepts and decifions, preferved by 
authorifed perfonss and refers to many objects {piritual and 
temporal, not mentioned, or but flightly traced, in the Koran. 
Thefe traditions are divided into two clafles, the Hadees Nab- 
wee, as unin{pired fentences of the prophet; and the Hadees 
Kood/ec, or divine fentences: but both have the force of law. 
After detailing the foundations of the Mahometan inftitutes, 
Mr. Hamilton proceeds to account for thofe varieties which at 
prefent appear in the fuperftructure ; and begins with explain- 
ing the events which gave birth to the firft great fchifm pong 
the followers of Mahomet. Having narrated the fuccefhion o 
the firft caliphs, and the fate of Alee, or Ali, and his family, 
the tranflator thus gives the ftate of this important fchifm. 


* From this period the pofterity of Alee funk into obfcurity and 
infignificance, except in the eyes of their feftaries.—Their de- 
fcendants, however, under the title of Seyids, have fpread over 
India, Perfia, Turkey, and the northern coaft of Africa, are held 
in veneration by the multitude as inheriting the blood of the pro- 
phet, and have frequently excited the jealoufy of the reigning 
princes of Arabia and Turkey.—In Perfia and India particular- 
ly, the memory of Alee and his fons is cherifhed among the peo- 
ple with a veneration approaching to idolatry; and the latter 
country exhibits fome ftriking inftances of the force of this par- 
tiality, which poffibly a long lapfe of time, inftead of weakening, 
has rather contributed to ftrengthen.—The Muflulman princes of 
Hindoftan are, in general, Soonis, as well as moft of their chief 
men, the heads of the law, or the minifters of ftate, whilft the 
great body of Mohammedans, being defcended from a Perfian 
ftcck, or from the profelytes of the firft Mohammedan conquerors, 
adhere rigidly to the principles of the Shiyas.—The nizam, one 
of the moft powerful and independent of thofe princes, cannot at- 
tend public worfhip in the Jama mofque of his capital (Hydra- 
bad) becaufe of the anathemas weekly uttered there againft the 


afurping khaliphs of the houfe of Ommiah.—At Lucknow, on the 
7 Z 3 tenth 
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tenth of Moharrim, the effigy of Omar (who, as’ being the fir 
propofer of an eletive khalifat, in prejudice to the right of Alee, 
is regarded by his adherents with particular abhorrence), is fet up, 
filled with fweetmeats, as a mark to fhoot arrows at; and, after 
being ufed with every {pecies of indignity, is torn to pieces, and 
its contents devoured by the enthufiaitic yvotaries of Alee.—This 
day is throughout thefe regions obferved as the anniverfary of the 
death of Hoffein and his brethren, and celebrated hy. fongs and 
proceflions. The magnificent maufoleums erected to the memory 
of thefe illuftrious martyrs cre {till vifited by their adherents, wha 
regard this token of refpeét as fcarcely lefs meritorious than 4 
pilgrimage to the kaba itfelf; and the real or fictitious defcend- 
ants from this facred ftock have, at different times, made their af- 
finity to the prophet a pretext for afluming the regal ¢ or pontifical 
arthority in Syria and Africa.—They claim, moreover, a certain 
pre-eminence, and exclufive privileges, to fome of which they are 
admitted, even.in Turkey, where the memory of Alee is leaf 
refpected, and the pretenfions of his line to the khalifat utterly 
denied +A few flight traces of their afflumed fuperiority may be 
difcovered in this Commentary,’ 


In the Koran there are many variations, arifing from its being 
written originally in the Koreifh charaéter, and afterwards in 
the Arabic; and as the latter was deftitute of vowels, the fenf 
of courfe, depended much on the pronunciation of the Mokris, 
or readers, whence upon the introduction of the vocal points 
a variation took place in the copies, according to the manner 
of the reader, upon whofe authority they were inferted. The 
traditions afforded a ftill wider field for variation; for, being 

ublifhed by the Arabian leaders as occafion or paffion dictated, 
they {welled into an enormous, and often contradictory sind 
incongruous mafs, and every colletor has affumed the right of 
forming to himfelf a ftandard of feletion. From a note of 
the tranflator it appears, that not lefs than feven hundred and 
fifty thoufand of thefe traditional precepts have been promuls 
gated. 

As we forefee that the text of this great work will afford few 
pafiages, capable of detachment and extraction, we mean to 
dwell the longer upon the Preliminary Difcourfe, which is of 
a more popular nature, and prefents general and accurate 
views,—Mr. Hamilton now proceeds to give fome account of 
thofe eminent Mahometan lawyers, whofe difcuflions occupy 
a confiderabie portion of this work, and whofe doctrines and 
opinions are generally admitted, as of coercive authority at the 
prefent day. ‘The difference of tenets did not enter into ju- 


dicial decifions, until upwards of a century had elapfed after 
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the death of Ali, when it was occafioned by the defe&tion of 
Haneefa from the party of the Shiyas. 

The orthodox fects are four in camiber the Haneefites, the 
Malekites, the Shafeites; and the Hanbalites; but all are 
Soonis, or traditionifts; though the firft mentioned prefer right 
reafon to the traditions, which are more blindly followed by 
the three latter. The founder of the firft orthodox feé&t was 
Haneefa, born at Koofa, the ancient capital of Irak, A. D. 
702: his authority is at prefent generally admitted in T urkey, 
Tartary, and Hindoftan. Malik was the propagator of the 
fecond, who was born at Medina, A.D. 716. It is related of 
him that when the great caliph, Haroon al Rafheed, (we follow 
Mr. Hamilton’s orthography) came to Medina, to vifit the tomb 
of the prophet, Malik having gone forth to meet him, the ca- 


_ liph addreffed him, “‘O Malik, I entreat it as a favour that you 


will come every day to me, and my two fons Ameen and Mai- 
moon, and inftruét us in traditional knowledge.;” to which the 
fage haughtily replied, ‘* O Caliph, by is of a dignified 
nature, and inftead of going to any perfon, requires that all 
fhould come to it.”’ It is faid that the monarch acknowledged 
the juftice of the apophthegm, and fent his fons to Malik, who 
feated them among his fcholars without any diftinGtion. His 
authority is chiefly received in Barbary and the other African 
{tates. The founder of the third feét was Shafei, born at Af- 
kalon in Paleftine, A. D. 772, whofe di€tates are venerated in 
Egypt and Arabia. The fourth fect originated from Hanbal, 
born at Bagdad, A. D. 786, but his authority is little regarded. 

From the difciples of thefe four leaders have proceeded an im- 
menfe number of commentaries. “The Muffulman courts of 


juftice confult firft the Koran, then the traditions generally ad- 


mitted as authentic, and next to thefe the opinions of their moft 
approved civilians. “Ihe two former lay down the principles, 
and the commentators make the application. 

Mr. Hamilton next gives an account of the prefent work in 
the following terms: 


‘ Al Hedaya literally fignifies rhe guide. .There are many 
Arabic works on philofophical and theological fubjeéts which 
bear this name. The prefent, intitled Hedaya fil Foroo, or the 
guide in particular points, was compofed by Sheikh Burhan-ad- 
deen Alee, who was born at Marghinan, a city of Maveralne’r, 
(the ancient Tranfoxamia) about A. H. 530, (A. C. 1152) and 
died A. H. sgt. As a lawyer, his reputation was beyond that 
of all his contemporaries. He produced feveral works upon ju- 
rifprudence, which are all confidered as of unqueftionable autho- 
rity.——According to the account which he himfelf gives us in his 
exordium, the Hedaya is a Sharh or ~xpofition of a work previ- 
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oufly compofed by him, intitled the Badayat al Moobtidda, an 
introduction to the ftudy of the law, written for the ufe of his 
{cholars, in a ftyle exceedingly clofe and obfcure, and which (it 
would appear) required an illuftrative comment to enable them to 
comprehend it.—-Of the Badayat ad Moobtidda, the tranilator 
has not been able to procure any copy. It is, indeed, moft pro- 
bably no longer extant, as the prefent more peffpicuous para 
erg fuperfeded the neceflity of the text, and rendered it ufe- 
efs. 

‘ The Hedaya is an extra&t from a number of the moft approved 
works of the early writers on jurifprudence, digefted into fome- 
thing like the form of a regular treatife, although, in point of 
arrangement, it is rather defultory, It poffeffes the fingular ad- 
vantage of combining, with the authorities, the different opinions 
and explications of the principal commentators on all difputed 
points, together with the reafons for preferring any one adjudi- 
cation in particular; by which means the principles of the law 
are fully difclofed, and we have not only the.dictum, but alfo the 
moft ample explanation of it. The author, being a Moojitahid, 
was himfelf qualified to pafs decifions upon cafes (whether real or 
fuppofed) which fhould operate as a precedent with others. He 
of confequence, in many inftances, gives us merely 47s owz opis 
nion, without reforting to any other authority or precedent, In 
his comments he generally leans to the doétrine of Haneefa, or his 
Principal difciples; and indeed his work may ina great meafure 
be confidered as an abftraét of the Haneefite opinions, modified 
by thofe of the more recent teachers, and adapted to the practice 
and manners of other countries and of later times.’ 


A particular detail of the authors and books quoted in the 
tedaya is-fubjoined; and the ingenious tranflator then pro- 
ceeds to explain fome peculiarities in his original, which might 
otherwile contribute to render fome parts obfcure. In this 
explanation we fhall not follow him, but only give one parti- 
cular remark. In p. xli. Mr. Hamilton feems to regard the 
Jews and Chriftians as the. only people of the book, in the orien- 
tal phrafeology : whereas it is agreed that the Magians are in- 
cluded in that defcription by the Mahometans, becaufe they al- 

fo followed a written fyitem, that of Zerduft or Zoroafter. 
After remarking that the firft fingularity likely to ftrike the 
European reader on perufing thefe laws, is the great proportion 
of them which relates to flaves, the difcuffions concerning the 
application of the various laws to fuch occupying nearly a third 
part of the work, the tranflator gives an account of the Perfian 
verfion of the Hedaya from the Arabic, and the Englifh tranf- 
Jation of that verfion. Four of the principal Molovees, or Ma- 
hometan lawyers, were engaged to tranflate this work, vee 
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the moft complete.pande& of Mahometan jurifprudence, into 
the Perfian language. The Englith tranflation was committed 
to Mr. James Anderfon, with whom the tranflator was foon 
after aflociated; and Mr. Anderfon being in a fhort time en 
gaged in an important foreign employment, the whole charge 
devolved on Mr. Hamilton: and, as far as we can judge, could 
hardly have fallen into more fkilful or induftrious hands. 
Having mentioned minutely the nature, manner, and conduc 
of the tranflation, Mr. H. ftates, that among {mall omiflions of 
paflages merely grammatical, &c. one large part of the origi- 
nal work has alfo been rejected, namely the 4badat, or fpiritual 
law, including the firft great religious duties of purification, 
prayer, alms, fafting, and pilgrimage, excepting the book of 
alms only, which is retained, and may be ufeful. An account 
of the books omitted is fubjoined. In giving a brief abftract 
of that refpecting pilgrimage, our ingenious tranflator enters 
into fome detail concerning the Kaba, or holy temple of Mec- 
ca, the black ftone, and the fountain of Zimfim: he adds, Pp. 
Ix, 


—*‘ it may not, however, be improper to obferve that, for fome 
time paft, and particularly within the prefent century, the kaba 
has fuftained a falling off, both inthe rank and number of its vo- 
taries. Whether this defection arifes from the advancement of 
knowledge, or (as is moft probablé) from the rapid decay whick 
the great Muffulman empires have experienced within that pe- 
riod, it certainly denotes a revolution in the minds, or habits, of 
the Mohammedans, which is perhaps only a prelude to the extinc- 
tion of Iflamifm,’ 


Mr. Hamilton then proceeds to give an excellent review of 
the fifty-three books contained in this great and interefting 
work; with an abftraét of which review, and an extract or two 
from the text, we fhall clofe our account, in a fucceeding 
Number, : 





A New Chronological Abridgment of the Hiftory of England, 
from the earlieft Times to the Acceffion of the Houfe of Hanover. 
To each Reign is added a Lif of the cotemporary Princes of Eu» 
rope. Written upon the Plan g the Prefident Henault’s Hi/- 
tory of France. By Charles Home, Efq. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Dodfley. 1791. 


OF the various imitations which have appeared of Henault’s 

work, the prefent production mutt be allowed tobe one of the 
moft contemptible. Henault, as is faid, employed thirty years in 
compiling his Abridgement; and we are inclined to think that 
fych a work as Mr. Home’s might be completed in thirty days. 
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Hafty, inaccurate, and expreffed: in the moft flovenly collo- 
quial ftyle, itis hardly fuperior to the common hiftories of Eng- 
Jand by queftion and anfwer; and in thefe may be found the 
trifling illuftration, which Mr. Home dignifies with a place in 
his title-page, an enumeration of the contemporary European 
monarchs. | 7 oe et 

In the Preface, which is the beft part of this production, 
Mr. Home obferves that the fyftematic hiftories of England 
which we have, are commonly infeCted with the author’s pre- 


judices. 


‘ To what other caufe, but to the prejudices of hiftorians, is it. 
owing, that, inftead of a faithful, unclouded mirror of the paft 
events of this country, we have Whig hiftories of England, and 
Tory hiftories, church of England hiftories, calviniftical hiftories, 
and Roman catholic hiftories? It is evident, likewife, that inge- 


nious men, by too deep and refined fpeculations on caufes and ~ 


events, often overfhoot the mark, and miflead others as well as 
deceive themfelves, Hence they frequently make fa&s bend to 
theories, inftead of deducing theories from faéts; in their eyes 
every movement in the political world forms part of that intricate 
fyftem, which, perhaps, was firft called into exiftence in their own 
clofets; and they hardly know how to make any allowance for the 
caprice, the inconfiftency, and the folly, to which we know the 
great are fully as fubjeét, as perfons are in inferior ftations. The 
philofophical differtations on hiftory, that are now frequently pub- 
lifhed, may claim a fuperiority over the plain chronological nar- 
Fations of our anceftors ; but certainly they are much lefs entitled 
to the name of hiftories, and are by no means fo well calculated 
for general ufe; which requires a fimple and contracted form, at 
once for the advantage of common underftandings and of narrow 
finances.’ 


He then adds the beft apology which can be made for his 
work, namely, that it was written fome years ago. for the ufe 
of a beloved relation, without the moft diftant view of its ever 
feeing the light, but is now publifhed by the defire of a lite- 
rary friend : and he obferves that it may be ufeful to thofe en- 

aged in fea or land fervice, and to the young of both fexes. 
This might feem to infer modefty, did not the imitation of 
Henault pompoufly deck the title-page; but perhaps Mr. 
Home thought that Henault’s work had been written for fols 
diers, failors, and young perfons. On the contrary, Henault has, 
at leaft, the merit of confiderable learning; he has recourfe to 
original writers, and produces authentic anecdotes, not to men- 
tion his chronological lifts of minifters, warriors, magif{trates, 


and learned and illuftrious men, which it required great labour 


to 
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¢o compile and digeft. Mr. Home has only ufed late writers, 

and his information is trivial, while his meagre lifts only pre-= 
fent idle columns of the wives, children, and death, of each 
king, and of the cotemporary princes. 

To be more particular, what information is conveyed in 
thefe two fentences which follow each other, p.7.? £ In pros 
grefs of time the whole feven nations,’ (heptarchic kingdoms), 
© became chriftians. ‘There was fometimes peace and fome- 
times war, among the kingdoms of the heptarchy for near two 
centuries, &c. Henault would have marked the year of the 
converfion of each ftate ; and have briefly enumerated the chief 
heptarchic wars, 

In Mr. Hoime’s lift, p..g, we find Alphonfo king of Spain 
died A. D. 840, iinftcad of 842, and the defignation is ridi- 
culous, though borrowed from Henault; for Alphonfo the 
Chafte was only king of Oviedo, and Spain was in the hands 
of the Moors; nor can we properly fpeak of kings of Spain 
from the line of Roderic, A. D. 712, till the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella in the end of the fifteenth century. Ano- 
ther error occurs in the fame lift, Louis le Debonnaire 
being put as emperor of the Weft, and afterwards Char- 
lemagne as king of France, whofe death is dated A. D. 
8273; whereas Charlemagne, the firft emperor of the Welt, 
died the 28th of January, A.D. 814. Ex pede Flerculems 
for many fuch miftakes occur; and even foldiers, failors, and 
young perfons, will hardly thank Mr. Home for loading their 
memories with errors. 

' Even in the important reign of Alfred Mr. Home {prinkles 
his  colloquialifms: ‘ roughly handled’—* took up his quarters’ 
—‘ pretty free, &c.’ Edmund ‘ took Cumberland, which he 
made over, &c.’—* he {pied Leolf.’ In p. 81. we find the fol- 
lowing new information, under the year 1138. § This was cal- 
led the war of the Siandard, from a high crucifix the Englifh 
placed in a waggon.’ How different from the old writers 
de bello Standardi ! Richard I. and Philip, p. 103. were 
‘ heartily tired of war.’ The infurrection of Wat Tyler, p. 
165, * began by the indecent behaviour of one of the tax-ga- 
therers to a tyler’s daughter 3 in Kent, which jmemegiately blew 
up inte fuch a flame. . In p. 176, Henry IV. ‘ marched to the 
North, and ravaged ail Scotland, but ‘finding he could make 
nothing of them, he in a few weeks best to the South.’ 
Did he not, in the author’s elegant phrafeology, make ene- 
mies of them? And how could he ravage all Scotland, 
when he only advanced to Edinburgh, and even in that fhort 
progrefs committed no ravages ! ? In the next page, ‘ Henry 
to court the clergy, &c.’—* The imprifonment of prince 
James 
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James foon killed his father,’ p. 179. Henry was much 
troubled with fits,’ p. 180. The joy of France, p. 187, at the 
birth of Henry VI. was furely a rifus Sardonicus. The duke 
of Glocefter, p. 210, was abrutifh bloody prince.’-—* James 
HII. of Scotland, who was eternally quarrelling,’ p. 225. 
Under Edward VI. p. 260, we are a little furprifed at being 
informed that ‘ Every one now conformed to the proteftant 
religion, except the princefs Mary ’— ‘ But nothing would 
ferve Elizabeth,’ p. 273. Here let us clofe our fpecification of 
colloquialifms, though the remainder of the work may boaft 
of numerous examples. | 

We, in fome degree, doubt the information p. 304, under the 
year 1621, that in the parliament of that period originated the 
two parties of Whigs and Tories; though the party which op- 
pofed Charles I. were really the firft whigs, and Mr. Burke’s 
Appeal to the Old Whigs, is an appeal to New Whigs, 

That we may not be accufed of want of candour in exa- 
mining a work, of which the title promifes much, we fhall 
fele& two f{pecimens of various parts, that the reader may 
judge for himfelf. ‘The firft fhall prefent the tranfa€tions at- 
tending the Reftoration. 


« 3660. In January, general Monk croffed the Tweed at Cold- 
ftream, and purfued his march through England. He received 
many petitions for a free parliament, and- heard many wifhes for 
the reftoration of the king, as the only means of healing the ani- 
mofities of the nation. Whatever were his intentions, he kept 
them fecurely locked in his own breaf. The parliament, fufpect- 
ing him of fome defign inimical to them, fent Robinion and Scot 
to congratulate him; but, in fact, to be fpies on him. On his 
arrival at St. Alban’s, he wrote to the parliament to remove the 
troops out of London, to make room for his army, confifting of 
about 6,000 men ; which being complied with, he took poffeffion 
of Weftminfter on the 3d of February. 

‘ February the 11th, he wrote a letter to the parliament, re- 
proaching them with their cabals, and requiring them, in the name 
of the citizens and the whole commonwealth, to iffue writs for 
new members, and to fix the time for their own diffolution and the 
new ones meeting. He then went to the city, and, before Allen, 
the mayor, and the common council, repeated what he had done, 
to the great joy and exultation of the whole city. 

‘ February the 21ft, the fecluded members being admitted 
into the houfe, became the majority; on which the independents. 


Jeft it. The others, after paffing fome acts favourable to the king, 


diffolved themfelves, and fummoned a free parliament to meet the 
zsth of April, 


¢ Till 
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¢ ‘Till this time Monk kept his intentions fe¢ret; but now had 
@ private interview with fir John Granville, the king’s agent, 
whom he defired to advife Charles to remove into Holland, to be 
zeady for any emergency. May the 1ft, the parliament being af- 
fembled, and Monk having founded their inclinations, acquainting 
them that one Granville, a fervant of the king’s, was. without with 
a letter for them. He was immediately called in, and the letter 
greedily read, with the loudeft acclamations. 

‘ The ancient peers immediately reinftated themfelves in their 
ancient authority; and both houfes attended, May the 8th, while 


the king was folemnly proclaimed. He embarked at the Hague, 


and entered London on his birth-day, May the zgth, amidft the 
acclamations of infinite crowds of people.’ 


The other concludes the work, with the death of Anne, and 
acceflion of the houfe of Hanover, while we can fee no rea- 
fon for not continuing this production, which at beft is a 
mere regifter of public eyents, to the prefent time. 


« 1714. When the parliament met, Mr. Richard Steele being 
obnoxious to miniftry, they contrived to get him expelled the houfe 
of commons, for having wrote a paper called ** The Crifis,” which, 
they pretended, infinuated the proteftant fucceffion was in danger, 
under her majefty’s adminiftration ; and feveral officers were turn- 
ed out of the army, becaufe they would not declare they would 
ferve the queen without afking queftions. 

‘ The queen being again taken ill, in March, both parties 
went to work; and, after a meeting of the whig lords, baron 
Schutz, the eleStor of Hanover’s minifter, demanded a writ from 
the chancellor, for his mafter, as duke of Cambridge, which was 
at length granted; but the queen wrote to the elector, that his 
coming over at prefent would be of very bad confequence. 

‘ May the 28th, the elecor’s mother, Sophia, daughter of 
James the Firft’s daughter Elizabeth, and the unfortunate eleétor 
Palatine, died at Herenhaufen, in the 84th year of her age. 

« The queen having prorogued the parliament in June, a violent 
rupture amongft the miniftry enfued, when lord Bolingbroke get- 
ting the better, the earl of Oxford, Jord treafurer, was difmiffed, 
and before another was appointed, the queen fell fo ill, as to be 
in imminent danger; on which fome of the friends of the Hanover 
fucceflion met, and ftrongly recommended to her the duke of 
Shrewfbury, whom fhe appointed; and, a few days afterwards, 
Auguit the rft, died of a lethargy, caufed by the gout and ague. 
And, as the fchemes of the Jacobites were fuppofed not quite reae 
dy for execution, the elector of Hanover was proclaimed king, by 
the name of George I. without any oppofition, being the neareft 
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proteftant heir, as he was great grandfon of James I. by his 
daughter Elizabeth. . 

« The duke of Savoy was certainly nearer the crown, being 


defcended from a daughter of Charles the Firft; but, being a 
catholic, he was excluded by the att of fucceffion,’ 


We need not point ont the vulgarifms in thefe extracts ; 
but fhall conclude with recommending the accomplifhment of 
a work on Englifh hiftory, m imitation of that of Henaulty 
to fome fuperior hand. 2 





Alciphron’s Epifiles; in whieh are deferibed the domeftic Mans 
ners, the Courtefans, and Para/fites of Greece: Now firft tranf- 
lated from the Greek. 8vo. 5s: Boards: Robinfonss 1791 


MPHERE is fcarcely a production of any Greek writer fo 
dificult to be procured as the Epiftles of Alciphron 5 
and his fame, as an author, has hitherto been proportionably 
reftricted amongft the learned, who have differed from each 
other with refpect to his literary merit. ‘The late eminent 
Dr. Jortin is the critic whofe fentiments on this fubje& are 
the moft unfavourable; but his opinion is combated’ with 
much candor, as well as modefty, in the Introduction to the 
prefent volume. The doctor admits, that, as an ancient Greek 
writer, Alciphron deferves to be perufed; but that his letters 
are for the moft part uninterefting and frivolous ; and that the 
reader who {hall expect much entertainment from his compofi- 
tions, will find himfelf difappointed. Againft the former of 
thefe charges, the editor of thé Epiftles defends Alciphron, 
upon the principle that he throws great light on the general 
manners and cuftoms of the ancient Greeks; and againft the 
latter, he appeals to the fentiments of the public. 7 
For our part, we muft acknowledge that we are in- 
clined to join in opinion with the editor. Dr. Jortin appears to 
have been governed. in his decifion by eftimating the chara&ter 
of Alciphron’s Epiftles according to the idea of philofophicak 
importance, But all writings ought not to be confidered as 
abfolutely frivolous which do not coincide with this ftandard.- 
The Epiftles of Alciphron certainly afford a lively delineation. 
of ancient manners and cuftoms; and from the elegance of 
ftyle, and the vivacity of fentiment, they prove interefting in 
a degree greatly beyond what might be expected from the 
general rank of the perfons who write them. But that 
our readers may judge for themfelves, we fhalllay before them 
the following epiftle, which is one of the longeft in the 
collection. 2 


© MENANDER: 
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* MENANDER to GLYCERA. 
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‘ I fwear, my Glycera, by the Eleufinian myfteries, and the 
goddeffes who prefide over them (before whofe altars I have al- 
ready fworn in the prefence of you only), that, in what I now 
affirm and commit to writing, I do not feek to exalt myfelf in your 
eyes, or toingratiate myfelf with you by flattery ; for what change 
of fortune could be fo pleafant to me, bereft of you, as that I now 
enjoy? Or to what higher pitch of happinefs can I be exalted, 
than the poffeffion of your love? By the help of your. difpofition, 
and your manners, old age fhall wear the appearance.of youth. 
Let us then enjoy our youth together, let us together grow old, 
and by the Gods we will together vifit the grave, left jealoufy def- 
cend with either of us, fhould the furvivor enjoy any of the goods 
of fortune. But let it not be my lot to feek enjoyment when you 
are no more; for what enjoyment can then remain? But the rea- 
fons which induced me to write to you from Pirzus, where I am 
detained by ill health, (you know my ufual infirmities, which my 
enemies call effeminacy and affectation) ; my reafons, I fay, for 
writing to you while you remain in the city to finifh the celebra- 
tion of the feaft of Haloa, are thefe: I have received letters from 
Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, in which he invites, by every mode 
of perfuafion, myfelf and Philemon, promifing us in a princely 
manner the good things, as they call them, of the earth. His let- 
ters fay, alfo, that he has written to Philemon, who has indeed 
fent me his letters; but they are lefs ceremonious than thofe which 
are addreffed to Menander, and lefs fplendid in their promifes. 
Let him confult for himfelf ; I fhall want no confultations. Thou 
my Glycera, art my counfel ; thou art to me the whole fynod of 
Areopagites ; thou art in my eftimation all the counfellors of the 
forum; thou, by Minerva, ever haft been, and fhall continue to 
be, my every thing. I have fent you, therefore, the king’s let- 
ters, that I might not give you the additional trouble of reading,in 
my tran{cript,what you would meet with afterwards in the original. 
I with you alfo to be acquainted with what I mean to fay in an~ 
fwertothem. To fet fail and depart for Agypt, a kingdom fo 
far removed from us, by the twelve great gods! never entered in- 
to my thoughts; nay, if Agypt was fituated in A gina, near as 
that is to us, I would not even then (facrificing the kingdom which 
F enjoy in your love) be a wanderer amidft Egyptian multitudes, 
in a place which would be to me, without my Glycera, a populous 
defert. With more pleafure and more fafety I court your favour 
than that of fatraps and of kings. Befides, the lofs of liberty is 
the lofs of fecurity ; flattery is defpicable ; and fortune, though in 
{miles, is not to be trufted. 

‘ I would not exchange for his Herculean goblets, his great, 
exups, his golden vafes, and all the boafted and envied ornaments 
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‘of his court, our annual Choan facrifices ; our fhews in honour of. 


Bacchus, the exercifes of our Lyczum, and our fcholaftic employ- 
ments; I would not make fuch an exchange, by Bacchus I fwear, 
and his wreaths of ivy ! that ivy with which, in the theatre, I 
would rather be crowned in the prefence of my Glycera, than wear 
the diadem of Ptolemy. In what part of Aigypt fhall I fee the 
people aflembled, and giving their votes ? Where fhall I behold 
a multitude enjoying the fweets of liberty ? Where fhall I look for 
the difpenfers of juftice crowned with ivy? The facred area? the 
choice of magifttates? the libations ? the ceramicus ? the forum ? 
the feat of judgment ? leaving then my old neighbourhood Salamis, 
and Pfyttalia, atid Marathon, all Greece in the city of Athens, 
all Ionia, the Cyclades, and above all my Glycera ; ; fhall I pafs 
over into Aigypt? For what? ‘That I may receive gold and filver, 
and other articles of wealth? With whom then am T to enjoy 
thefe, when my Glycera is feparated from me by fuch feas ? Will 
not thefe poffeffions be poverty to me without her? And if I fhould 
hear that fhe has transferred her affections to another, will not all 
my treafures become as afhes? Then, indeed, in death I fhould 
bear away my forrows and myfelf, while my riches would be ex- 
pofed to the plunder of my enemies. 

« Is it then any great honour to live with Ptolemy, and a train 
‘of Satraps (empty titles!), amongft whom friendfhip is rot with- 
out infidelity, nor enmity without danger? When my Glycera 
happens to be angry, I can fnatch a kifs from her; if fhe conti- 
nues to look grave, I am doubly peremptory with her; if fhe ftill 
hardens herfelf againf{ me, I have recourfe to tears. She then, 
in her turn, no longer able to fupport the tafk of tormenting me, 
betakes herfelf to her entreaties. Thefe are the only weapons I 
have to cope with: fhe has neither foldiers, nor fpearfmen,; nor 
guards; I am all thefe to her. 

‘« Is it then great and wonderful to behold the Nile? And is not 
the Euphrates too a noble object of admiration ? Is not the Danube 
great and as extenfive? the Thermodon? the Tigris? the Halys? 
and the Rhine? Were [I to vifit all the rivers I could enumerate, 
my whole life would be funk without looking upon my Glycera. 
Befides, this Nile, beautiful as it is, is full of monfters; and it is 
dangerous to approach the banks of a river baited with fo many 
mifchiefs. Ever then may it be my [fot to be crowned, oh king 
Ptolemy, with the ivy of Attica! May I meet death in my own 
country, and be buried in the land’ of my fathers! May I join the 
annual celebration of Bacchus before our altars, and be initiated in 


the complete courfe of religious myfteries! At our annual exhibi- 
tions may I prefent every now aid then fome new play, and laugh, 


and rejoice, and contend among my equals, now agitated with 
fear, and now crown’d with viftory! Let Philemon, then, enjoy 


in Egypt the a!lurements held out to me, he has no Glycera, nor 
perhaps 
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perhaps is he worthy of fuch a blefling. But do thou I entreat 
thee, my dear Glycera, as foon as the Haloan feafts are finifhed, 
come flying t6 me upon your mule. 

_ © I never knew the feftival fo tedious before, or fo unfeafonable; 
May’ ft thou at laft oh Ceres be propitious !’ 


_ Dr. Jortin has intimated 4 conjecture, that Alciphron; who 
was a profeffor of rhetoric, perhaps drew up his Epiftles for 
the ufe of his fcholars, to teach them to fpeak and write Greek 
with purity and facility, but the editor oppofes this opinidn by 
an obfervation which it will be difficult to invalidate. 


« The general tenor of thefe letters, (fays he) militates, I think, 
againft this opinion, and there is one in the original collection 
which makes it almoit impoffible to be juft. The inveftigation of 
letters which treat fo frequently upon amorous fubjetts is a relaxa- 
tion ill according with the difcipline of fcholaftic purfuits; and the 
one letter to which I allude offends fo grievoufly againft the laws 
of decorum and propriety, that I have omitted it in the tranflation ; 
and I a ie 5 the fame reafon which prevents my fubmitting 
fuch a compofition to the eye of modefty, muft have prevented 
any inftructor of common fenfe from propofing it to his pupils as 
a model worthy of infpection and imitation.’ 


This tranflation is executed by two perfons; but without 
any obvious diflimilarity of ftyle, and we think; with fidelity. 
‘To many of the Epiftles annotations are fubjoined ; and on 
the whole, efpecially confidering the fcarcity of Alciphron’s 
production in Greek, this verfion cannot fail of being fayour- 
ably received by the admirers of ancient literature. 





The Crimes of the Kings of France, from Clovis to Lewis XVI. 
Tranflated from the French, by F. Trapp, 4. Me 8vo. 
4s. 6d. fewed. Ridgway. 1791. 

THs work feems to have been intended as a bougitet to the 

# national aflembly. The author has induftrioufly amaffed 
the crimes of the kings of France from the earlieft ages of its 
monarchy. The catalogue, it muft be acknowledged, con- 
tains fuch enormities as feém to place many fovereigns of that 
nation nearly upon a level with the bafeft and moft tyrannical 
of the Czefars. Cruelty, perfidy, fenfuality, or inordinate am- 
bition, are almoft conftantly in poffeflion of the throne. ‘The 
author, however, we muft obferve, makes no diftin¢tion be- 
tween the crimes of the king and the man; and though it bea 
mortifying confideration, that neither a Trajan nor an Anto- 
ninus has once appearéd, during the whole fucceflion of the 


French fovereigns, we ought not to impeach the monarchical 
Crit. Rev. N, Ar. (Ill.) Nov. 1791 Aa” form. 
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form of government with any other tranfgreflions than thofe 
which affect the public welfare. , a 

As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall lay before our readers. 
an extract from the account of Hugh Capet. , 


‘ Hugh, fon to Robert, governor of Angers, after his father’s 
death, purfued his plan;. he had ume to improve it im the reigns 
of Lewis LV. furnamed Tranfmarine, and Lotharius ; they feared, 


but did not love him; Hugh, more cunning, deceived them both. 


At Jaft he dies, and Hugh Capet his fon inherits his ambition, his 
power, and a plan whick required only profound diffimulation and 
rafhnefs to be carried into execution; he wanted for neither : as. 
duke of the French, he was entrufted with the command of the 
armies ; as mayor of the palace, he was at the head of the affairs 
of the ftate ; as count of Paris, the people had him always before 
their eyes, and were accuftomed ta fee him keep pace with the 
king. : 

He began by giving France as many petty tyrants a9. it con- 
tained governments. ‘T’o them he yielded as a property, what they 
only pofleffed by office; thus he firft introduced that feedal go- 
vernment, which defolated France down to our Own times; In- 


ftead of one.tyrant, the people got them by thoufands; there were as. 


many asthe kingdom contained dutchies, counties, baronies, marqui- 
fates, and lordthips. As chief of depredators, he divides the fpoil be- 


, tween his accomplices. All the lords were filent with regasd to 


his ufurpations, becaufe they themfelves had ufurped large eftates. 
And who was bafely facrificed to this ufurpation of the crown ? 
The nation; that unfortunate nation. This political ftroke, which 
can only be treafon if levelled at the nation, was ane of the cruel 
and oppreflive fteps on which he mounted the throne. This per- 
fidious compact, this fubdivifton of the royal authority, has been 
felt by a thoufand indignities; till the admmiftration of Richelicw, 
it bore down upon that dear part of the ffate, without which it can- 
not fubfift; crufhed agriculture, the inhabitant of the fields ; and 
has never been wholly annihilated till in our times. France, by his 
mounting the throne, received a wound, which has not been clofed 
till after a period of more than feven centuries. 

‘ He finally afflembles the ftates at Noyon in 987, to which he 
convened all his friends and creatures, unites all the means prac- 
tifed fo long, and with fuch difficulty, by his father and himfelf, 
gathered all his force as for a day of battle. His inflyence, his {pi- 
rit, hovered over the aflembly, and directed all their operations. 

¢ Charles of Lorrain fends a remonftrance to the flates, but they 
were fully refolved; he was reprimanded for his requeft, and Hugh 
unanimoufly chofen king of France. 

« Hugh Capet was either an ufusper or chofen. If he was an 

ufurper, 
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ufurper, what are his defcendants? ‘If chofen, eleétion muft bea 
right; but he was both: Charles of Lorraiit, rejected by the ttates; 
has recourfe to arms to defend his caufe: both parties come to an 
engagement, Capet’s troops are cut to pieces within fight of Paris, 
and himfelf narrowly efcapes from being made: prifoner. The 
people are aftonifhed and térrified at the lofs of this firit battle ; 
but the lords whom Capet had enriched, with whom he had di- 
vided the kingdom, found it their intereit to fee him placed on the 
throne, They bring their forces together, and ftick itill clofer to 
Capet. He befieges Charles at Laon, and to crown his rafhnefs 
and villainy, fummons the town to furrender and deliver Charles, 
whom he called a traitor, fwearing to put it to fire and fword. 
Anfelin the bifhop, caufes,Charles, with his wife and children, to 
be delivered by the inhabitants, He is conduSted to Orleans with 
all his family, and there thrown in prifon. ‘This unfortunate def- 
cendant of the emperors lived thus feveral years, and had more 
children. They all died in confinement ! Hugh Capet would not 
bring to light a fingle offspring of the race of Charlemagne. 

‘ The reader who reflects, miutt be irritated to fee Hugh Capet 
fummon the inhabitants of Laon to deliver into his hands Charles 
of Lorrain, whom he charged with treafon, What a raflinefs! great 
God, what an indignity ! How lucky attempts do crofh innocence, 
vanquifhed and infulted! What muft have been Hugh Capet’s 
crime, if Charles of Lorrain was guilty of treafon?—-But the rea- 
der knows enough to fay boldly that Capet inherited the ambition 
and perfidy of Robert, of Hugh his father ; that hé finally executed 
the plan they had laid; that he was an oppreffor,. an ufurper 
of royalty; in a word, that it was he who Was guilty of trea- 
fon againft his fovereign ; yet his crimes were crowned with fuc- 
tefs.’. . 7 


_ The author of this compilation has, in general, adhered to 
faéts ; but he extenuates no blemifh in the royal magiftrate, 
on account of any alleviating circumftance ; and he even ag- 
gravates venial faults with an invidious feverity. A more uni- 
form tiflue of vice and guilt, without fo much 43 one intet- 
vening particle of virtue, which ufually checkers every faithful 
reprefentation of moral characters, was fcarcely ever before 
produced in the factories of democratical prejudice. That 
the author writes under the influence of party, is evident from 
the tenor of the work, as well as from the intemperate decla- 
mation with which he inveighs againft the hiftorians who are 
favourable to the memory pf Hugh Capet, the anceftor of the 
{ubfequent race of the Freuch kings: 
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OCCASIONAL RETROSPECT 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 











FRANCE. 
AMONG the various political productions which now fwarm 


in France, one of confiderable importance has appeared, en=- 
tituled, ‘ Recherches fur les Cours, et les Procedures Criminelles 
d’Angleterre,’ or, Refezrches into the Courts and criminal Pro- 
ceedings of England, extracted from the Commentaries of Black- 
ftone on the Englifh Laws. The preliminary difcourfe is remark- 
able for fingularity of expreffion, and fuperabundance of tropes and 
figures ; but prefents juft ideas, and good principles. The author 
confiders legiflation concerning crimes as. connected with public 
freedom and the liberty of individuals. * In vain, fays he, thall 
public liberty be defended by fundamental laws, if the enemies. 
of the people may find in the judicial forms a concealed method 
of eftablifhing the fervitude of individuals by decrees, fines, im- 
prifonment, and fentences of death.’ He adds, < this obferva~ 
tion has not efcaped the fublime legiflators of England. After 


having firmly united public liberty to the conftitution, they have 


placed private freedom under the impenetrable fhield of the cri- 
minal judicature.’ 


Another remark of the author deferves particular notice. «A 


. triminal precedure ought to be confidered under two effential 


points of view. On the one part, it ought to be fuch that, even 
not fuppofing in the judge any intention of abufe, it can neither 
fave the guilty, nor deftroy the innocent: the other refpect, not 
lefs important, under which it mutt be confidered, is, that by this 


happy combination it cannot become, in the hands of tyranny, 


4n engine to opprefs the citizens.’ © 

The anonymous work, entituled ‘ De ia Loi Naturel,” on Nae 
tural Law, 2 vols. 8vo. is alfo a produétion of merit. It is di- 
vided into five parts: 4. Preliminary ideas on the firft elements of 


-morality. 2. Duties of man towards himfelf. 3. The condition 


of man in fociety, according to nature. 4. The condition of fo- 
ciety, according to the pofitive order of things. 5. Religion. 
A new comedy in five acts, ealled * Le Philinte de Moliere, ou 
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ing of applaufe; but feems fitter for the clofet than the ftage. 
Here is a fpecimen : 


© Dans la corruption le luxe prend racine ; 
Du luxe l’intérét tire fon origine ; 

De l’intérét provient la dureté du coeur ; 

Cet endurciflement étouffe tout honneur, &c.’ 


The attention of the French to agriculture appears confpicu~ 


‘ous in the * Memoire fur les Moyens d’accelerer )’Economie Ru- 


rale en France,’ or, Memoirs on the Means of accelerating the 
Progrefs of Rural Oeconomy in France, by M. de Lamoignon de 
Malefherbes, 8vo. Agriculture has made confiderable advances 


in France within thefe forty years, chiefly owing to the cares of. 


a few literary men, who have cultivated this branch ef public 
profperity. Their refearches and labours, by fpreading a fcien- 
tific light.on the fubje&t, have at laft attracted the attention of | 
many practical cultivators; and have even induced them to con- 
duct their operations upon rational plans. The progrefs has 
doubtlefs been flow; but how could it prove rapid amidft the 
prejudices of ignorance, and the obftacles of diftruft? M.de Ma- 
lefherbes propofes to eftablith a board, or office of correfpondence, 
for agriculture and the ufeful arts. 

M. Defcombes has publifhed the fourth volume of his Univer 
fal Geography at Laufanne, 8vo. This volume contains the dee 
{cription of America. 

The * Memoires fecrets fur les Reones de Louis XIV. et de 
Louis XV.’ or Secret Memoirs on the Reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. by the late M. Duclos, form a curious and intereft- 
ing work. Among many anecdotes the following are remarkable. 
Upon the repeated victories of Marlborough, Louis XIV. that 
abfolute monarch, who, after fifty years of triumph, had offend- 
ed other fovereigns by his haughtinefs, alarmed Europe by his 
conquefts, ruined his fubjects by his pomp, was about to abans 
don his capital to retire beyond the Loire, He, who had fo often 
di€tated conditions of peace, was now forced to entreat for peace 
in vain. Preffed on all fides, deprived of fuccour, ‘ I cannot 
then,’ faid he in a full council, with tears im his eyes, ‘ I can- 
not then either make peace, or carry on war.’ M. Duclos ob- 
ferves, that Louis was faved by fome paltry difputes in the Eng- 
lifh court, which ended in the difgrace of Marlborough. The 
father la Chaife, confeflor of Louis XIV. advifed, while on his 
death-bed, that prince to appoint another jefaitin his place, * be- 
caufe, faid he, a bad blow is foon ftruck.’ This expreffion, which 
caufed Louis XIV. to tremble, was repeated by him to the ma- 
rifchal, who mentioned it to Blouin, from whence it paffed to 
Duclos. The picture of the laft years of Philip V. of Spain is 
extremely fingular, but our limits will not permit us to extract it. 

Aa3 M. Duclos 
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M. Duclos gives an interefting account of the origin of the war 
of 1756,- chiefly owing to the defire of Maria Therefa to recover. 
Silefia; and that emprefs, and her haughty minifter Kaunitz, 
condefcended to correfpond with madame de Pompadour, in or- 
der to procure the afliftance of France: and to the royal miftrefs 
that ruinous war may be juftly afcribed, with all its misfortunes 
to France, for fhe even named the generals and admirals. 

In One of the French Journals lately appeared. a fhort memoir 
on the danger of founding the bells of churches, upon the death 
of.any perfon ; a practice which has often proved fatal to women 
in labour, and to patients.in. malignant fevers, ‘The abfurdity. 
of this ufage is {till more apparent in England than. in the Ros 
man Catholic coyntries, and it ought. to be.univerfally. abolifbed. 

The pro/pedus of. an intended large work has. lately appeared 

at Paris. M. Delaulnaye propofes to publifh a general and pare 
ticular hiftory of all the religions in the.world, to be comprifed. 
in twelve quarto volumes,: and illuftrated. and adorned with many 
plates. “[he imperfections of Picard’s Religious Ceremoniés are 
explained, and many. promifes are held out concerning the new. 
work, the voluminous nature of which feems little adapted. to the 
prefent day. 
A French tranflation of the German work of M. Brandes on 
the revolution in France has appeared at Paris, 8vo. under the 
title of ‘ Confiderations politiques fur la Revolution de France, 
par E. Brandes, Secretaire-intime de la Chancellerie d’Hano- 
ver, M, Brandes examines three queftions. 

1, Was it neceflary that a great change fhould be effected in 
the French conftitution ? 

_ He allows that fince the year 1614, the period of the laft meet- 
ing of the ftates-general, France has not had even the fhadow of 
a good conttitution, and that the adminiftration was deteftable. 

2. Could this change be e* séted without a revolution, without 
the influence of the people in arms? 

M. Brandes allows the impoflibility of the change. without a 
revolution, but he dwells much on the fanguinary exceffes com- 
mitted. 

3- Is the conftitution of France well adapted to the nature of 
that kingdom? 

Jn this part M, Brandes fhews all the pedantic pride of a Ger- 
man politician, and condemns the French conftitution from hif- 
torical example, without reflecting that the ftate of human know- 
ledge and human life, in Europe, is fuch as bids defiance to all 
hiitorical example. M. Brandes, however, allows, p. 157> 
that ‘ it is impoflible ferioufly to enquire if the ancient conftitu- 
tion was fuperior to the new. A friend of truth will an{wer, with- 
out helitation, that the new, with all its imperfections, is infi- 
nitely 
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nitély ‘better than the othér. Nay mofe, one finds in the new 
conftitation many thiigs beyond all comparifon, and'which can- 
not be better.’ 

M. Gudia’s Supplément to Roufféan’s Social Contract is 4 
work of daring title, and fmall merit. 

A tranflation from the Enghith of the works of the celebrated 
Law has appeared at Paris, ‘and been received with the ref{peét 


die tu the financial and commercial ideas of that extraordinary 
man. 


The ¢ Vie Privée du Marefchal dé Richelieu ;? or, Private 
Life of the Marfhal de Richelieu, containing his amours, and 


intrigues, and every thing relative to the parts which that cele- 
brated man atted’ fot more than eighty years, has been publifhed 
at Paris in three volumes 8vo. ‘I'his work is well calculated to 


excite curiofity ; the man whofe life, actions, and fentiments it 
defcribes, had fo long attracted public attention in France, by bis 
character, by his’brilliant qualities, by his fuccefs, by the vari- 
ous embaffies with which he had been charged, by his adventures, 
by his gay lorigevity, that it is impoflible not to defire to know 
the details of a‘ lifé {6 extraordinary. The examples of vice in 
this work almoft exceed imagination or belief; and the profligacy 


of the French court, and of the nobles, leflens our wonder at the 


revolution. 

A new and able attack upon the practice of dueiling has ap- 
peared, in the form of an addrefs from the inhabitants of a bail- 
liage jn France to their deputy in the national affembly, who had 
engaged inaduel. Some of that body, who have juft before been 
lending to reafon the garb of eloquence, have been forced by a 
deeply-rooted prejudice to pafs té the field, and renew the times 
of the ordeals of fire and water, and the judgment of God. * Are 
you our deputy, fay the people of the bailliage to their repre- 
fentative, why betray your conftituents? Are you an advocate 
of the nation, why abandon its defence? Are you a legiflator, 
why violate the laws 7” 

Mi: Barett’s * Hiftoire des deux Regnes de Nerva et de T'rra- 
jan,’ or Hiftory of the Reigns of Nerva and ‘Trajan, Paris, 12mo. 
is a well-chofen fubje& : a good account of thefe reigns, which 
fupply the chafm between Suetonius and Spartian, being much 
to be defired ; and we with fome man of learning Would fupply 
the defe@t in claffical Latin. ‘The work of M. Barett has great 
merit. Nerva’s fhort reign: of two years prefents few materials 
for hiftory ; ; but that of Trajan compenfates this defeét. Trajan 
was a prince adored by his people, and a great man; but he 
had faults, which M. Barett does not diflemble. He was cruel 
in his perfecution of the Chriitians, in his war againit the Da- 
cians; vain, and.rather ambitious than wile, in his expedition 
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againft the Parthians. But he was notwithftanding one of thefe. 
monarchs of antiquity who beft deferved the throne. Pliny-has 
confecrated a panegyric to Trajan: its merit is eminent, but the 
work of M. Barett, which bears po fymptoms of flattery, appears 
far more proper to fhew the mind, heart, and virtues of that 
great prince, 

Many literary perfons in France have of late dedicated their 
labours to the inftruétion of the manufacturer, and the peafant. 
M. Chalumeau has joined in the fame career, in his ‘ Catechifm 
de l’Impot, &c.’ or Catechifm of Taxes for the Country. 

A work of great importance i is now appearing, in Numbers, at 
Paris, intituled ‘ Antiguités Nationales, &c.’ National Anti- 
quities, or a Colleétion of Monuments to ferve the general Hit 
tory of the French Nation; fuch as tombs, infcriptions, ftatues, 
paintings in glafs or in frefco, taken from abbeys, manafteries, 
caftles, and other places now adjudged to the national domain ; 
prefented to the national affembly, and favourably received by 
that body, 4to. The author is M. Millin; and the plan of fav- 
ing from oblivion thefe monuments of saat times deferves ap- 
probation. ‘The firft and fecond Numbers contain plans and ele- 
vations of the Baflile, and prints of the ftatues to be found in 
that fortrefs when deftroyed ; a view of Mont Lheri; and plates 
of all the monuments, pictures, and ftatues in the church of the 
Celeftins. The fingular tomb of the baron de Trevelec, who 
died in 1773, belongs to the latter article, though not ftrictly to 
be claffed with national antiquities, This baron, befides all his 
titles of baron, count, chamberlain of the Spanith king, refolved 
to have his epitaph adorned with his hiftory and priyate actions. 
Two tables of white marble, of an enormous fize, were hardly,’ 
fufficient for this purpofe: they would fupply twelve or fifteen 
large pages. The author of the National Antiquities, lefs pro- 
digal of paper, only copies fome circumftances, M. de Treve- 
lec makes a circumftantial recital of three battles againft the 
people of Morocco; but what charmed him more than the viéto- 
ties to which he contribated, was a fignal honour which he re- 

ceived from the general, the marquis de Leda, upon a great oc- 
cafion, as fhall appear, for it is a lively picture of the infignifi- 
cance of human vanity: ‘ A numerous company, about five o’clock 
jn the evening, waited on ‘the marquis de Leda. His exce]lency 
was very polite to the baron de Trevelec,sand at length afked 
him if he liked beer. He anfwered that he liked it much, and 
had accuftomed himfelf to .it in his Flemith campaigns. Where- 
ppon the marquis de Leda called for fome Englifh beer, and or- 
dered the firft glafs to be prefented to the colonel the baron de 
Trevelec: when it was filled, the general turned to the general 
cficers and others, and faid to them, * Gentlemen, I am per- 
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fuaded that you will not allow the baron to drink alone.’ In- 
ftantly all were eager to have glaffes. The baron de Trevelec 
fent at the time an account of this anecdote to Don Miguel Fer- 
nandez Durando, marquis of Toloza, then minifter of war, who 
read it to his Catholic Majefty,”,—O guantum eft in rebus inane! 
The ¢ Obfervations of the Royal Society of Agriculture on the 
Uniformity of Weignts and Meafures, compiled by Meflieurs 
Abeille and Tillet, Members of that Society, Paris, 8vo. con- 
ftitute an interefting work. England, Spain, and the American 
States, feem difpofed to join with France in the accomplifhment 
of this defirable object. 

At Strafburg has appeared a Treatife on the Man with the 
Tron Mafque, by M. de Saint Michiel, who attempts to prove 
that he was a fon of cardinal Mazarine, by a fecret marriage with 
Anne of Auftria, widow of Louis XIII. This marriage feems 
confirmed by the letters of the princefs Palatine, duchefs of Or- 
leans; but M. de Saint Michiel had not feen the Memoirs of 
Richelieu, in which this obfcure topic feems fufficiently illuf- 
trated. 

M. Paris has publithed : at Riom his ‘ Eloge de Cook,’ a warm 
panegyric on that celebrated navigator, the only one whofe dif- 
coveries were conducted with philanthropy, and unmarked with 
blood. The fine verfes of the abbé Delille on the death of that 
great man are fufficiently known. 

In the Journal des Savans, M. de Beauchamp, vicar-general 
of Babylon, and correfpondent of the Academy of Sciences, has 
given a mof interefting account of his journey into Perfia, in the 
year 1787, which may be recommended as conveying, in a few 
pages, a very complete and juft idea of that celebrated country. 
We with that the ingenious author would favour the public with 
his whole obfervations, accompanied by prints of the various 
drawings mentioned, many of which were remitted to M. de 
Barthelemy. ‘The weftern part of Perfia is at prefent in great 
anarchy: on the eaft_ the kingdom of Candahar embraces many 
of the faireft provinces,and maintains fome regularity of govern- 
ment. One advantage of this Retrofpect is, that it enables us to 
notice important er curious articles in the foreign Journals, which 
etherwife could not fall under our obfervation; and among thefe 
the prefent is entitled to particular regard. M.de Beauchamp 
expreffes a wifh, in which we muft join, that a new edition of 
Chardin’s Travels were given; but improved, by fubtraéting all 
the repetitions and extraneous epifodes, and by altering the geo- 
graphical part, in which that traveller was mifled in trufting to 
the longitudes and latitudes detailed in Perfian manufcripts. 
Leaving Bagdat, M. de Beauchamp paffes the mountains, which 
: % feparate 
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feparate Perfa from the Turkith dominions, and an ancient mo- 
nument near Kermanceha attracts his firft notice. It is called 
Tak-Ruftam, and confitts of two halls, cut out of the folid rock, 
and. adorned with figurcs in alto relicvo, which are minutely de- 
fcribed. In the fecond hall are two infcriptions 3 in unkyown cha- 


' yatters, probably thofe on the Perfian coins, which M. de Beau- 


champ accurately copied, in order to communicate them to the 
abbé Barthelemy. From Kermancha to within three days jour- 
ney of H{fpahan, are found fine vales for pafturage, but little 
varied in profpecét. Barren mountains, rugged rocks, no trecs, 
plains watered by very fmall rivulets, prefent the general picture 
of Perfia. Chardin is enraptured with the beauty of the coun- 
try; but a region void of wood and water cannot be pleafing. 
Now that every khan, or Jord of a viliage, is a fovereign in his 
petty territory, travelling is fubje& to multiplied vexations, From 
Kirmancha to Hamadan are many ruined towers. ‘The moun- 
tains:under 34 degrees of latitude were covered with fnow in May, 
thofe under 36 even in July: their height is fmall, and M. de 
Beauchamp thence concludes that Perfia is an elevated country. 
Im the north, not above the thirtieth part is inhabited: the pro- 
vince of Hamadan feems the beft cultivated. M. de Beauchamp 
obferves, that the general elevation of the country further ap- 
pears from the total want of rivers. hrough a defert of three 
days journey our traveller advances to Ifpahan : he finds a {mall 
prickly almond tree, which might probably thrive in a northern 
clime; and, among other’ fingular plants, the vegetable hedge- 
hog, forming a tuft of about a foot and a half in diameter, a1 -t- 
tle convex, ef'a fine green, fallof hard and impenetrable prickles. 
Amid the majeflic filence of naturein the defert, he hears a noife 
like that of a ipinning-wheel ; it proceeds from an infe& of the 
clafs aptera, which ‘is minutely defcribed. Some remarks are 
given on the climate of Perfia, the fuperiority of which is fo much 
exaggerated by Chardin’s wonted predilection. Chardin pretends 
that the fars have there no fcintillations ; but M; de Beauchamp 
obferves, that even in Chaldwa they have this appearance to the 
height of about 45 degrees: and at Paris, fince his return, he 
has obferved that the ftars have no fcintillation above the fame 
height. In proceeding to Kachan, it is remarked, that it is the 
cuftom in Turkey and Perfia to hammer all metals cold, even 
fhoes of horfes; an operofe method, but which gives far more 
folidity. Koumis half in ruins, and its famous mofques and 
tombs, are ill maintained; the valley of fea-falt,. which in fome 
parts lies an'inch in thicknefs, and the Telefin, or enchanted 
mountain, are next mentioned. At Cafhin M. de Beauchamp 
obferved 
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obferved the end of the lunar eclipfe, goth of June, 17875; but 
was here forced to return by the defpotifm of the khan. Cafbin 
is almoft ruined, and contains not above 12,000 inhabitants. 
‘The bed of Nadir Scha, a marble table of fix feet fquare, with 
a matrefs and pillow, occafioned meditations on oar ideas of ori- 
ental effeminacy. Our traveller returns to If{fpahan, which he 
obferves is alfo moftly in ruins. He counted five hundred jets- 
d’eau in a royal garden ; and adds fome remarks on the tafte of 
the Perfians, who excel in many arts. ‘They have an idea of 
heauty, and a tafte for perfpective and fymmetry, unknown ta 
the Turks. In character they fomewhat refemble the French, 
‘Their light and lively walk, their volubility in {peaking a fono- 
rous language, the abundance of their compliments, the clofs, 
form of their drefs, their quicknefs of wit, form features of com~ 
parifon. ‘The fimple and rude religion of the ‘Turks is; by the 
excefs of Perfian imagination, fophilticated with myfteries: but 
they are more inclined to toleration: in the fuburbs of Ifpahan 
there are twelve Armenian churches, and three of the Latin per- 
fuafion. Some curious remarks are given on the eaftern mode of 
life, far lefs luxurious, though: more idle, than that of Europe. 
But we fhall clofe our extraét with a tranflation of M. de Beau- 
champ’s concluding paragraph : ‘ I have lived ten years among 
the Turks. J have always feen them furrounded with eafe and 
contentment. The defpotifm of the pachas only falls on the great. 
There is never any increafe of taxes: the court of Conftantinople 
is immutable in that refpeét. _ I believe the ‘Turks happy in that 
uniformity of life, which would make us Europeans die of ennui. 
There is hardly among them either intrigue or adventure: few 
affaflinations occur, no duels, no fuicide. Juftice is adminiftered 
quickly ; proceffes are neither fo common nor fo complicated as 
in Europe, where multitudinous laws are drowned in multitudin- 
ous commentaries: every caufe is judged by the Koran: he who 
gains a law-{fuit pays ten percent to the cadi, and the lofer pays 
nothing. Property is more refpected in Afia than js commonly 
believed in Europe. I here terminate the extract: of my journey 
into Perfia, the map and topographical details of which are in 
the hands of M.de Ja Lande, [returned to Bagdad the 14th of 
January, 1788.’ 

‘This curious article, which is alone worth a volume, has 
induced us rather to exceed in our account of it; and we 


muft defer the literature of other foreign countries till a future 
gccalion, 
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DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


The Charge of Samuel Lord Bifbop of St. David's, to the Clergy of 
his Diocefe, delivered at his primary Vifitation, in the Year 1790 
The Second Edition. to. 15.6d. Robfon. 1791. 


Wwith all our refpe&t for Dr. Horfley, we cannot highly ap- 

prove of the Charge before us; it breathes too much of the 
uncharitable intolerance of former ages, of that high-church'fpirit 
which our divines have fo properly laid afide; for even thofe, who 
have not by collifion and enquiry worn away their afperities, fol- 
Jow the example of St. Paul, prefer doing good by what is expe- 
dient, and will- probably be fuccefsful. The objeA of this Charge 
is to obviate the general predileétion of the clergy in favour of 
the moral duties, as the exclufive fubjects of fermons. Itis juftly 
urged that thefe are duties of the fecond table only, not the whole 
dictates of the law ; that thefe are the rules of natura] religion ; 
and that if thefe were the only precepts neceflary to be tncul- 
cated, Chrift died in vain, What is farther added to the argu- 
ment refpecting faith we think more exceptionable, though the 
arguments, when dire¢ted to the abufe of faith according to the 
prevailing tenets of the methodifts, deferve attention. 

On the other hand, when our author purfues the doctrine of 
the firft reformers, fo far as to declare that the works ‘ which 
{pring not in faith of Jefus Chrift,’ are of the nature of fin, and 
fums up this argument by the following perfonal refleCions, every 
candid enquirer will lament the fpirit which di€tated the paflage, 
and the inattention which fuffered it to pafs through the prefs. 


« And this explains, what, atthe firft fight, may feem a ftrange 
fa&t in the hiftory of man, and is very apt to be mifinterpreted ; 
as if it difproved the conne€tion, which divines are delirous to 
maintain, between the truth of religious opinion, and true prac- 
tical godlinefs: namely, that Infidelity and Atheifm boatt among 
their difciples eminent examples of moral reétitude. Hiftory 
records, I think, of Servetus, Spinoza, and Hobbes, that they 
were men ‘of the firicteft morals. ‘The memory of the living 


witneffes the fame of Hume. And hiftory, in fome future day, , 
may have to record the fame of Prieitley and Lindfay. But let 


not the morality of their lives be miftaken for an inftance of a 
righteous practice, refulting from a perverfe faith; or admitted 
as an argument of the indifference of error. Their moral works, 
if they be not done as God hath willed, and commanded, fuch 
works to be done, have the nature of fin; and their religion, 
confifting in private opinion, and will-worfhip, is fin; for it is 


herefy.’ 
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On the whole, to a certain degree, Dr. Horfley’s injunétions 
are juft. Our duty towards God fhould be inculcated as well as 
our duty to our neighbour, and mankind fhould be taught to ve- 
nerate the myfterious fyitem of redemption, and of our future life 
through the death of Chrift, without any attempts to render it 
familiar to common apprehenfions. When the human mind en- 
deavours to fathom the myfteries of omnipotence, it is foon loft in 

confufion, or wanders in endlefs abfurdities. 


Remarks on the Charge of the Bifbop of St. David's, delivered at 
bis primary Vifitation, in the Year 1790. By a Diffenting Mini- 
fier. 8vo.- 1s. Mathews. 1791. 
The bifhop of St. David’s has at leaft one Diffenter on his fide. 

Our author fully agrees with him in thinking, that the moral 

duties fhould not be alone infifted on in fermons. So much of 

Dr. Horfley’s Charge, however, is tranfcribed and expounded, in 

this pamphlet, that it appears (we hope there is nothing very 

improper or uncharitable in the idea).a new and correfed edi- 
tion, for the ufe of Diffenting minifters. 


Lhe Duty of Chriftians to Magiftrates ; a Sermon occafioned by tht 
late Riots at Birmingham; with a prefixed Addre/s to the Publice 
intended to remove the Reproach lately fallen on Proteftant Diffent- 
ers. By Fobn Clayton. Swvo. 1s. Dilly. 1791. 


The author of this temperate and conciliating difcourfe in- 
forms the public, that the late unhappy riots at Birmingham 
gave occafion to the fermon ; in which the obligations of Chrif- 
tians to preferve the character of the quiet in the land, are ftated 
and recommended. 

‘ The difcourfe, Mr. Clayton tells us, was addreffed to a con- 
gregation of Proteftant Diffenters, compofed of perfons who have 
not yet learned, with philofophifing Chriftians, to reject the au- 
thority, or explain away the obvious mreaning of the infpired writ- 
ings.” 3 
Mr. Clayton goes on to defend the general body of the Dif- 
fenters from the afperfions cait on them by the conduct of the 
 apoftles of liberty,’ and to difclaim any neceflary connection be- 
tween their fentiments and the general views or opinions of Dif 
fenters. He points out the impropriety of the conduct of thofe 
who ftyle themfelves rational Diffenters, who, enjoying every ef- 
fential objeét, every fpecies of rational liberty, are ftill turbu- 
lent and uneafy. 

Were the whole body of Diffenters governed by thofe legal and 
temperate fentiments which the cool and difpaffionate author of 
this fermon appears to profefs and to preach, we fhould hear no 
more of thofe violent invectives againft the eftablifhment in church 
and ftate, which have lately fo much prevailed. But we fear that 

the 
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the fadtious fpirits will not confider thefe principles confiftent with 
their notions of the Rights of Men; and we fear the fpirit of dif- 
content and turbulence will not receive a fufficient check from 
the mifchiefs occafioned, or from the mild and judicious perfua- 
fions of this author, 


Chriflianity confiftent with a Love of Freedom: being an Pe, te 
a Sermon, tately publifoed by the Rew. Fobn Clayton. By Robert 
Hall, M.A. 8vo. 15.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


Mr. Clayton, we have faid, has been unfortunate: he feems 
to have pleafed few. Yet he has fpoken with a manly confidence, 
what we think to be truly juft, and what we know many of his 
brethren approve. Our prefent author is, however, no con- 
temptible opponent ; and, if it had been confiftent with our 
plan to have followed Mr. Clayton ata greater length, we fhould 
not have difdained to have examined the arguments of Mr. Hall 
more minutely. 


Paradife Reviewed: containing a Series of Effays, in which are dt 
duced our Duties in Life, from Man’s Nature and Origin; with 
a philofophical Effay upon Love. 8v0. 1s. Hamilton. 1791. 


’ A ftrange, whimfical rhapfody, deducing all our moral duties 
from the early flation of man in Paradife and his fall. There 
are fome curious obfervations alfo—virginibus puerifque loqui- 
mur—on love and marriage. 


The Book of Nature, a Sermon, preached in a Country Parifh. \2mo. 
6d, Sherborne, Goadby. 1791. ; 


Tt is the object of the preacher to prove the exiftence, to fhow 
the power and wifdom of God from his works: the fermon 1s 
profeffedly a compilation, but it is plain, familiar, and practical. 


Britain's Happine/s, and its full Poffeffion of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, briefly fiuted and proved, by the late Rev. Dr. Richaré 
Price. 8v0. 6d. Rivingtons. 1791. 


Whatever were the dottor’s political fentiments in the latter 
part of his life, when he wrote and. preached the fermon from 
whence this publication is extracted, he fays of Great Britain: 


«In this ifland peace and liberty have fixed their abode, and 
from hence fuperftition, perfecution, and flavery are fled, while 
in other nations they ftill remain to confound and terrify, and 
opprefs the fouls of men. How is it poflible to reflect on thefe 
things without joy and exultation? How happy is it for usthat 
our Jot has been caft in fuch aland? A land favoured with fo 
many invaluable privilegesand advantages. A land where peace, 
pleaty, knowledge, and liberty abound and flourifh. A land 
which has the beit coniftitution of government, the beft laws, the 
beft king, and the bett religion in the world.’ 
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It is true, indeed, as the editor remarks, that this fermon was 
written and preached upwards of thirty years ago. But every 
thing he then {aid is equally applicable to the prefent fituation of 
this country. “che change was in the doctor, not in hiscountry ; 
and we can only fay, in the language of the wife man, * Meddle 
not with them that are given to change.’ Prov. xxiv. 21. 


POLITICAL ann CONTROVERSIAL. 


StriGures on the new Political Tenets of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, illuftrated by Analogy between his different Sentiments on 
the American and Frenth Revolytions ; together with Obferva- 
tions on particular Parts of his laft Letter to a Member of the Na- 
tional Affembly, and an Appeal from the Old ta the New Whigs. 
By Charles Pigott, Efg. 8vo, 25.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


Mr. Pigott auacks Mr. Burke with great force and abi- 
lity: but while we commend him for thefe merits we cannot 
approve of the temper with which the Strictures before us 
have been dictated, of the political tenets of the author, nor of 
many of his obfervations. Mr. Burke, in his Appeal, has ob- 
viated many of thefe inconfiftencies, particularly in what refpect- 
ed the American revolution ; nor does Mr. Pigott, in his Rejoin- 
der, take away from the force of the reply. Another advantage 
which our author has, is writing at the prefent ra, when the ap- 
pearances in France are fo much altered: he muit have been a 
very incurious obferver not to have noticed the change in the 
conduét of the affembly fubfequent to the king’s efcape. We have 
had occafion to mentien it with commendation, and have been 
charged with verfatility by thofe who will nat allow that a change 
of circumftances is a fuflicient foundation for a change of opinion. 
Some of our author’s reflections, if naticed, might draw from us 
remarks which we fhould regret employing ; and fome of his com- 
mendations feem to fhow that his political bias has fhut his eyes, 
or given a fofter hue to the moft offenfive reprefentations. ‘The 
“ verum atque decens’ have heen too little regarded by fome of 
the combatants in this caufe; and thefe feem to be the favourite 
champions of Mr. Pigott. 


4 Letter addrefed to the Inkahitants of Warwick, in Anfuser to fe- 
yeral Charges of a very extraordinary Kind, advanced againft the 
Diffinters affimbling at the Chapel in High freet; by the Revs 
Mr. Miller. By William Field. Second dition, 8u0. 6d. Johna 
fon. 3791. 

The Diffenters have often heen accufed of making charity fub- 
fervient to the increafe of their different feéts; and indeed the 
conduct of fome has been fo equivocal, as to fuggeft and counte- 
nance the fufpicion. But fuchan idea we mutt rejett with indigna- 
: t10n- 
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tion: to entertain it for a moment is repugnant to the fpirii of 
the Gofpel; and we truft that the conduct of the Diffenters (we 


allude not to the faéts in the prefent pamphlet) will no longer be 


of the equivocal kind to juftify fufpicion. In the prefent inftance, 
Mr. Field complains feemingly with reafon: we hope, however, 
that refentment or difappointment has exaggerated the reprefenta- 
tion, though we are not fo bigotted to churchmen as to believe 
them always right. Grown old in the fchools of conteft, we can-: 
not decide without hearing the other party ; though we ought to 
add that Mr. Field writes with temper and moderation: if re- 
ally fo much oppreffed as he fuppofes, his moderation and can- 


dor, except probably in a fingle inftance, are highly commend- 
able. 


A Corre/pondence between the Rev. Robert Wells, M: A. Chaplain to 
the Earl of Dunmore, and a Gentleman, under the Signature of 
Publicola, relative to the Riots at Birmingham, and the Commemo- 


vation of the French Revolution. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


This correfpondence does not elucidate the fubject of debate, 
the propriety of the French Revolution, or the commemoration 
of itin England. Indeed the whole was well adapted to its firft 
vehicle, 2 news-paper; and we fee no reafon for giving it a more 
permanent form. Publicola is by much the acuteft reafoner and 
the beft writer. 


A ready and eafy Way to eftablifh a free Commonwealth. The Author 
Fohn Milton. 8v0. 1s. Ridgway. 1791. 


Milton raifed from the dead to combat Edmund Burke! What 
no mortal can effec we will allow may be fairly attempted by 
fomething fupernatural. We hope the fabricators of caricatures 
will not catch the hint, and introduce the devil as an umpire, or 
in the humbler ftation of bottle-holder. 


MEDICA L. 


A Difertation on Gonorrhaa, and fome other Effects of the Venereal 
Virus. By Edward Collis, F. A. 8. §. 8v0. 15. Miller. 
1791. 

A common account of a common complaint: we are at a lofs 


to guefs even remotely at the author’s inducements to publihh fuch 
a compilation of trite obfervations. 


Obfervations on the Small Pox and Inoculation ; to vabich is prefixed 
a Criticifm upon Dr. Robert Walker's late Publication on the Sub- 
je&. By Alexander Aherdour. 8vo. 25s. Miller. 1791. 

It is a critical axiom, that thofe only can judge with propriety 

who can themfelves write with fkill.—Our author’s Criticifm is 

trifling 
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trifling and fuperficial ; and his obfervations deferve not a” better 
character. We find not a fingle new idea or one unknown faé& 3 
but many trifling, and fome erroneous remarks, 


The Apothecary’ s Mirror ; or, the prefent State of Pharmacy exploded. 
Ina Letter to F. H. Sequeira, M.D. By Difcriminator. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Miller. 1790. 


The phyfician laughs at the apothecary’s want of fcience, and 
the apothecary,in his turn, {neers at the young doétor’s deficiency 
in experience. Both are right; and the men, not the charaéters, 
arein fault. If fuch apothecaries there are, as our author has de- 
{cribed, fo ought they to be treated. 


A Treatife on the Hydrocele: containing an Examination of all the 
ufual Methods of obtaining Relief in that Difeafe. The radical 
Care by InjeGion is particularly deferibed, and illuftrated with 
Cafes. By Fames Earle, Efq. 8ve, 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


We have already noticed the fubftance of this traét in our re- 
view of Mr. Pott’s works, It is now publifhed feparately, with, 
fome additional cafes and farther explanations. 


POETICAL. 
An irregular Ode to Peter Pindar, Efq. on bis Odes to Mr. Paine. 
4to. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 


It is an impromptu by a young lady, and no unpromifing one 
fora young poet. The faults are thofe of i inexperience cnly.— 
Chearly, damfel !—ga ira! 


The Beauties of Mrs. Robinfon. Sheed ¢ and arranged from her 
Poetical Works. Svo. 15s, Symonds. 1791 


Sie vos non vobis fhould be the motto to this and fuch pilfering 
publications. If the precious productions of the brain were guard- 
ed in this country with half the care that is beftowed on the for- 
did property of the pocket, a literary Tyburn would foon be 
eftablifhed, on which we fhould fee many of thefe ingenious fe= 
Jectors dangle. It is fortunate, in the mean time, that their lack of 
judgment is proportionate to their want of honefty ; and therefore 
we wonder not that, in the prefent inftance, the original fhould be 
rifled of its leaft brilliant contents. The /e/eion is introduced by 
a SonneT of the Editor’s owa, incomparably nonfenfical. 


Poetic Laurels for Chara&ers of diftinguifbed Merit; interfperfed 
with Poems, moral and entertaining : dedicated to bis Royal High- 
nefs George Prince of Wales. By Maria and Harriet Falconar. 
4to. §s. Walter. 1791. 

The publications of this pretty pair have already been ne- 
ticed in our Review *. They here tell us they commenced authors 
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at the early ages of 37 and 14, and that * the enfuing work is 
much more correct, and lefs juvenile in its compofition,’ than 
thofe which preceded it. As they themfelves are older, we will 
not controvert the laft affertion; yet, on the whole, we cannot 
perceive any very decided marks of fuperiority, which thefe poems 
afford, over thofe we have already examined. The prefatory 
epiftle is not the worft fpecimen: and we truft we fhall offend 
neither of the filters by felecting it, as no name is annexed, and: 
we confequently give no invidious preference to -one before the 
other. : 


‘ Stay, gentle child of tafte!. whoe’er thou art, 
Liften, for mercy’s fake, and take our part; 
See where the critics, poring o’er our book, 
Threat with each motion, kill with ev’ry look, 
Growl o’er the title page—-What’s here, Mifs Flirt! 
You’d better make a pudding—or a fhirt ; 
Poetic Laurels! there’s a pretty puff! 
Poor filly wenches, what a ftring of ftuff ! 
Sure madnefs rages now with ev’ry woman, a 
And when one fav’rite fcheme is grown too common, 
With matchlefs art fhe ftrikes fome novel’s plan, 
‘To footh her pride, and tyrannize o’er man ; 
Tells an affected fentimental flory, 
Or prates in fenfelefs rhymes of fame and glory. 
‘Thefe modern Sapphos are conceited creatures, 
"They fport their thoughts as others do their features; 
Thefe but coquette it with a.different part,’ 
And feize the head, while others.charm the heart.. 

*T were beft would each young woman mend her life, 
And learn to be a decent, careful wife. 
‘There goes my. work—I’]I find fome fair pretence. 
To face the board, and make my own defence ; 
May’t pleafe ye, reverend firs, we own the crime, 
So long to trefpafs on your precious time ; 
And fince you feem to think domeftic fetters 
Become us better than the love of letters, 
Affift us, dear Meflieurs—have you no friend, 
Your fons, perhaps yourfelves, to recommend . 
Myfelf or fifter, bleft with fuch a mate, 
Will quit ambition and the tuneful ftate ; 
Conform ourfelves to be whate’er ye chufe, 
And ceafe to plague you with the jabb’ring Mufe ;. 
Nay, the laft gleam of our poetic rays 
Shall fhine an ode in quarto to your praife.’ 


Verbum fat! We thall pay proper attention to the kind hint 
gwiuth which thefe ladies have fo obligingly favoured us: and if a 
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¢rue reprefentation is given of them in the pretty frontifpiece, 
where they fit fo amicably cheek by cheek together—give us 
the fair authors, and a fig for their odes in quarto! 


DRAM A Pik & 


The Irifoman in Spain. A Farce in one A&. Taken from the Spanifh. 
By C. Stuart. 8vo. is. Ridgway. 1791, 


The difguifes feem to be put on without defign, and thrown 
off without having anfwered any purpofe; but ic is as unfair to 
cenfure rigidly a piece profefiedly mutilated, as zt.is to bring a do-~ 
metic imprudence on the fiage, and add to the ftings with which the 
mind is probably already goaded. 


Love's Vagaries; or, the W. him of the Moment. A Dramatic Piece 
in two Acts, By TI. Vaughan, E/g. 8vo. is. Bell. 1791. 


This little piece was firft performed in 1776; and fince that 
time it has been rejected both by Mr. Kemble and the younger 
Colman. ‘The idea of the malter and man, as well as the mif- 
trefs and the maid, exchanging characters, a plan adopted by each 
without the knowledge of the other, to form a more accurate 
judgment of their different difpofitions, is at prefent fo trite and 
‘ hackneyed in the eyes of men,’ that the fuccefs muft have been 
doubtful. Mr. Vaughan has conduded thefe equivocal fituations 
very well; but no {kill will compenfate for a total want of no- 
velty. 


The Fugitives, a Comedy. By William Roberts, Barvifter at Law. 
8v0. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 


This comedy feems never to have been offered to the managers, 
and perhaps without the touches of a hand more experienced in 
ftage effect, its fuccefs might be precarious. It poffeffes, how- 
ever, no inconfiderable merit. ‘The humour is chaite, correé; 
and, though at times approaching to farce, if we except only the 
petticoats, ftrictly corre. < Sudden’ is a new edition of the 
Pofitive Man, and infiftson every abfurdity being complied with, 
if he fwears it fhall be fo: this is the fource of many pleafant 
fcenes, particularly one, where Lucrece feems to comply with 
his defires, for fear he fhould fwear. Wer contrivance to drefs 
up her lover Tobias to perfonate herfelf in this affignation, with 
the fubfequent events, is traly humourous. ‘The miftake of the 
lovers in the more pathetic part is well conducted ; but, on the 
whole, we think thofe ferious fcenes want intereft. As‘we have 
already obferved, with fome alterations, we have little doubt of 
the comedy fucceeding on the flage. 
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. NOVELS. 


Memoirs of a Scots Heire/s, addreffed to the Right Hon. Lady Cathe- 
rine **¥****, By the Author of Conftance. 3 Vols. i2m0. 
gs. Hookham. 1791. 


Thefe Memoirs are in many refpects fingular: the aiiliae in 
almoit every ftep, wanders from the beaten path, occafionally ele- 
vates ana¢-arpriles, is frequently interefting, and fometimes high- 
ly pathetic, ‘The incidents are, neverthelefs, often improbable, 
and the unexpeéted changes of fortune are, in one or two in- 
ftances, difagreeably abrupt. ‘The characters are not always new: 
Mrs. Dibart is an example of verfatility and inconfiftency, per- 
haps coloured too highly; and, though not beyond nature, is ra- 
they a caricature than a character. Lady Jane Alderney is more 
correctly delineated: fir Lufon Linfield is, we fufpeé, a copy 
from life, and fcarcely overcharged. The heroine herfelf is not 
quite unexceptionable, but defends her own conduct fo eagerly 
and fo ably, that if fhe is mot really writing her own life, fhe has 
affumed the character with great ability. The fentiments are 
well adapted to the fituation, correct and judicious; the in-— 
cidents frequently interefting: the American adventures, with 
the death of captain Dibart, are well executed, and we have fel- 


’ dom feen a fcene of more interefting pathos, than the whole of 


the adventure on the fand-bank, concluding with the lofs of the 
paddle. 


The Vitim of a Vow; or, the Dangers of Duplicity. A Novel. 2 
Vols. \zmo, 6s. From the Literary Prefs, 1791. 

The foundation of a plot appears to us improbable and abfurd ; 
but the fubfequent condué of the ftory deferves our commenda- 
tion. The intereft is well kept up, and the artful mazes of 
Erefby involved with dexterity and managed without confufion, 
The moral is not a bad one; for artifice, and villainy moft ap- 
parently fuccefsful, bring only diflrefs and unhappinefs. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Letter of Monfieur and of M, le Camte D’ Artois to the King, their 
Brother: with the Declaration figned at Pilnitz, Auguft 27,1791; 
by the Emperor and the King of Pruffa. 8vo. 1s. Debrett, 
1791. 

The Letter of monfieur and his brother is ardent and fpirited: 
jt is the language of men who have their atu at ftake, and are 
anxious to preferve it, The king’s having accepted of the new 
arrangement changes the whole plan; nor can we think the at- 
tempt, in the circumftances in which the Letter was written, fo 
eafy as is reprefented. We know not whether the engagement, 


fpppofed to be entered into at Pilnitz, is genuine or authentic: 
we fhall, however, tranfcribe it. 
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¢ Convention between the Emperor and the King of Pruffia. 


« His majefty the emperor, and his majefty the king of Pruffia, 
having heard the wifhes and reprefentations of Monfieur (the 
French king’s brother), and the count d’ Artois, do jointly declare, 
that they look upon the aétual fituation of his majefty the king of 
France as an object of common concern to all the fovereigns of 
Europe. ‘They hope that this concern will, doubtlefs, be ac- 
knowledged by all the powers, from whom affiftance is required; 
and that, in confequence, they will not refufe employing, in con- 
jundtion with their faid majefties, the moft efficacious means, re- 
lative to their forces, in order to enable the king of France ta * 
confolidate, in the moft perfeét liberty, the bafis of a monarchi- 
cal government, fuitable both to the rights of fovereigns, and 
the welfare of the French nationmThen, and in this cafe, their 
{aid majefties the emperor and the king of Pruffia are determined 
to act fpeedily, with mutual concord, and with neceflary forces, 
to obtain the propofed end in common. 

‘ Meanwhile they will give to their troops neceffary orders that 
they may be ready for putting themfelves in a ftate of activity. 

‘ Pilnitz, the 27th of Auguf, 1791,’ 

The words marked in italics are in the original, * relativement 
a leurs forces’—-words very equivocal, and may mean, ‘ the mof 
efficacious means in their power.’ When the army is afterwards 
mentioned, the word troupes is employed. 


The Occonomy of Nature. Tranflated from the Ortginal German. 
Svo. 25. fewed. Kearfley. 1790. 


A ftrange whimfical rhapfody abour nature and natural opera- 


tions by an honeft German, unacquainted with the moft come 
mon facts. 


‘ The Cohefion of Bodies, and the Center of Force. 


‘Itisevident, that there muft be fomething, which holds the 
parts of a body together, A loaf of bread keeps together till it 
is broken; and to break it requires a certain effort, that is, it 
refiits. 

‘ If a loaf of bread be broken into feveral pieces, each piece 
will be found to have its particular cohefive force. In fhort, ex- 
perience teaches us, that the force of cohefion is diffufed through- 
gut all nature. 

‘ We find alfo that certain parts of a body cohere together more 
ftrongly than other parts of this fame body. The rim of a drink- 
ing-glafs breaks eafier than its bottom.. The point where the 
cohefion is ftrongeit we call the center of force. By con/fequence 
the center of force in a drinking-glafs is to be fought for in the bottcm. 

‘ The earth has its cohetion, which it exerts upon us pretty 
fenfibly. We cannot try to raife ourfelves to the height of fix 
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inches above it, without being reminded by our own weight, that 
we are its property; and the eflays of thofe that have attempted 
to fly in the air, have hitherto been punifhed by the moft terrible 
fracture of their arms and legs. 

‘ The earth has probably its center of force, likewife, which 
perhaps lies in its a¢tual center or near it. 

«It is no contradiction to affirm that there is more than one 
center of force in a body. Thus man appears to have a double 
center of force. In the heart the blood-veffels unite. Here the 
confiux of the blood is greateft. In the brain, particularly in the 
pineal gland, unites the nerves, from which all the parts of our 
body derive their force,’ 


This is not the chapter full of the groffeft errors, or moft ftrik- 
ing abfurdities; but the work reminds us of an obfervation that 
it is neceflary to make. German literature, at prefent, engages 
much attention; and tranflations, like the prefent, have been 
made from works which poffefs not the leaft merit. Where 
the error lies we know not; but it is as neceffary for the tranf- 
lator to be as able tojudze of the fubjedct as the language, and to 
know the ftate of the fcience in the country for which he pre- 
pares his verfion, left he may leffen the character of his German 
author, and imprefs the reader with too difadvantageous an opi- 
nion of Germar fcience. A man may be regarded as very polite 
in a country village; but it would be very injudicious, on this 
account, to introduce him as a model of politenefs at St. James’s, 


The Englifh Frecholder. 4to. 25.6d. Stockdale. 4791. 


In the days of Swift the Letters of the Draper roufed a king- 
dom unanimoufly to refift an infidious and dangerous attempt, 
‘The period is now paffed; and, when a mafk is put on, fufpicion 
fuggefts that there may be fome fecret, unavowed defign. The 
objet of the Englifh Freeholder, for this work is a collection of 
Jetters to the * good people’ of England, addreffed to them at 
different times, is to counteract the prefent revolution-mania ; 
to expofe the defigns of the pretended patriots, as well as to take 
off the flimfy delufive veil, which, in fome fpeeches and publi- 
cations, have covered the proceedings of the French revolution- 
ifts. The defign is good, the language perfpicuous and forcible, 
Jn what relates to France, however, the author is lefs corredtly 
informed, or he confiders fome additional colouring only as a 
pious fraud. 

A Plan for the Benefit of the Midfbipmen of the Royal Navy. 8vwve. 
1s. Debrett. 1791. 

Our author’s plan deferves great attention ; for midfhipmen 
are the foundation of the naval fuperiority of Great Britain: but 
the Lords of the Admiralty arg the only proper reviewers of this 
work, , 
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A Letter to the Meeting at the Crown and ‘Anchor Tavern, on the 
Fourtecath of July, 1791, for the Purport of celebrating the An- 
niverfary of the Revolution in France. <Addreffed to the Patrons 
and Stewards of that Meeting. By the Rev. Rice Hughes, A. M. 
Svo. 45. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 


Mr. Hughes’ eagernefs hurries him too far into fome erroneous 
reprefentations and untenable opinions; but thefe are mixed with 
juft remarks, expreffed with peculiar boldnefs and energy. The 
meeting we believe was originally < pregnant with deep defign, 
perfidy, and danger.” When the firft views were defeated, a more 
tranquil plan was adopted ; and the tranquillity, the effe& of ne- 
ceflity, has been fince adduced asa proof of peaceable intentions, 
The fecret was too carelefsly kept to admit of a doubt. 


The Parifian Mafter; or, a new and eafy Method for acquiring a 
perfed? Knowledge of the French Language in a foort Time. By 
| Dr. M. Guelfi Borzacchini. 8ve. 25. 6d. bound. Dilly. 1791. 


Our author’s plan of teaching, as it is detailed in the preface, 
is judicious and proper. In his Grammar we meet with no very 
confiderable improvements. Indeed, in {uch a beaten trac&t, what 
novelty can be expected? 


Curfory Remarks on the Army in general, and the Foot Guards in par 
ticular. By Henry Sinclair, late Captain-Lieutenant in the fiftye 
\ Seventh Regiment. 4to. 2s.0d. Jordan. 1791. 


Thefe Remarks deferve much attention: our author recom- 
mends that the guards fhould take their tour of duty in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the three kingdoms and Gibraltar ; that the ad- 
ditional rank of the guards fhould be abolifhed ; and that the pay 
of the army in general fhould be increafed. ‘The laft, he thinks, 
will not be attended with any inereafe of the national expenditure, 
| uf promotion is allowed to proceed according to the half-pay lift ; 
at leaft till every claimant in that line is provided for. 





An Introdufionr te German Grammar. By the Rev. Dr. Wendeborn. 
8vo. 55. Beards. Robinfons. 1790. 


Several years ago the author publifhed Elements of German 
Grammar. The favourable reception his publication has met with, 
made a new edition neceflary, which he has given here ina more 
‘| improved ftate, under the title of 4x Introdufion to German 
Graumar. <A praédical part, which was wanting, is now added, 
containing Dialogues—-an Extract from a German Play of Lef- 
fing—an Extra& from Gefner’s Lectures on Morality—Letters, 
aid cpec:mens of German Poetry. 

In the Elements the German was printed in Italics ; but the 
auther finding, as he mforms us in the preface, that it was the 
with of many to have it printed with the common German types, 
he has fubmitted to it; and, as it appears to-us, to the advantage 
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of this new edition, and for the benefit of thofe who wihh to léarn 
and to read the German. 


Al Letter tothe Eledors of Great Britain. By F. Sutherland, Efq. latg 
Judge of the Admiralty at Minorca. 8v0. 25: 6d. Jordan. 1791. 


The unfortunate cafe of the late Mr. Sutherland : it is a pain- 
ful fubjeét, and diftreffing muft be the fituation of minifters, if it 
can ever beconie political to neglect fuch reprefentations. If the 
procraftination happened from the hurry of more important bufi- 
nefs, it will be a pleafure to reflec that fome degtee of compenfa- 
tion may be yet made to his furviving relatives. 


A foort Compendium of Ancient and Modern Hiftorical Geography, 
sranflated from the French. By M. de Lanfegué. 8vo. 635. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. t-gi. 


‘This Compendium is defigned for the afe of fchools; and is 
executed, in generat, with fkill and perfpicuity. There are, how- 
ever, numerous little errors, which ought to have been avoided. 
England, for inftance, is faid to produce pewter: the term of city 
3s conftantly mifapplied, and Edinburgh is faid to be the refi- 
dence of the lord high commiffioner. In the foreign part, the 
author ts not fometimes fufficiently expltcit, and feems occafion- 
ally to have followed travellers of uncertain authority 5; but, on 
the whole, the faults are of little importance; fome of theni 
feem to arife from an imperfect tranflation, and fearcely any will 
Tead the pupil into effential errors. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Lodge requefts that the authors of the Critical Review 
will do him the favour to inform their readers that he did noo 
intend, in his Iate publication, to reflect on the authors of the 
Biographia Brit.nnica (/ee Corre/pondence at the end of the Odtober 
Review), merely for ufing the affertions in queftion refpecting 
the lady Arabella Stuart, but more particularly for the accidental 
pervérfion of the meaning of a paffage in Winwood’s Memorials. 
‘The cafe is briefly ftated in the laft Appendix to the Critical Re- 
view, p- 553, and Mr. Lodge has this day fent a more particu- 
lar account of it to the Gentleman’s Magazine, to which he begs 
leave to refer, in order to free himfelf from a cenfure which is 
delivered to the public under fo very refpectable an authority. If 
the detetion of fuch an error can be properly deemed indi/cri- 
minate, and the tracing that error to its origin baffy, Mr. Lodge 
will be content to plead guilty te Dr. Kippis’s charge. 


College of Arms, Nov. 17, 1791. 
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